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provided fresh and pickled meats, lard, tallow, 
and hides to trade channels as practically the 
only articles of value derived from the slaughter of 
‘live stock. Today there is a most diversified range of 
"articles used in other industries, science and research, 
: medicine, hospitals, offices, and homes, that have their 
‘origin in the packing-houses of the country. 


It was not nearly so long ago as the Civil War that 

'“packers’ waste,” including most of the portions of 
‘the animals not noted above, was regarded only as a 
positive nuisance, the disposal of which presented a 
‘serious problem to everyone engaged in the business. 
‘Today many choice food products, in constant de- 
'mand, and articles of every-day usage, regarded as 
essential to man’s every-day welfare and comfort, are 
‘derived from these same parts that were formerly 
regarded as waste. In fact, these by-products of the 
meat-packing industry enter into our daily routine 
‘to such an extent that our present mode of living 
would have to be altered to a considerable degree if 
»we were suddenly deprived of them. 


Science, research, and industry, working hand in 
hand, have effectively evolved ways and means of util- 
izing the by-products of the meat-packing establish- 
ments. As a result, the entire industry has been 
transformed, and a degree of progressiveness has been 
introduced along the lines of commercial economics 
and industrial research that has hardly been equaled 
in any other American industry. 


And there have been other important results, which 


Prev YEARS AGO the meat-packing industry 


might be designated as by-products of this industrial 
transformation. Most important is the fact that the 
animals marketed at packing centers are not re- 
garded solely as meat animals, but as sources of both 
meat and by-products. The revenue derived from the 
sale of meat, lard, tallow, and hides does not have to 
bear all of the burden of original cost of the live 
stock, packing-house expenses, and distributive costs, 
as was formerly the case. Accordingly, the value of 
live stock has increased. For instance, the records 
of one of the larger companies affiliated with the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers show that for the 
seven-year period 1915-21, inclusive, an average price 
of $83.93 a head was paid for cattle, whereas the 
average proceeds from a carcass of beef were only 
$75.36, or $8.57 less than that amount. The average 
proceeds per head of $19.87 from the sale of by-prod- 
ucts explain how the industry was able to pay more 
for cattle than the market value of dressed beef. This 
source of revenue not only made up the loss on beef 
sales, but left a margin of $11.30—11 per cent of the 
total revenue—with which to pay labor, merchandis- 
ing costs, overhead and maintenance expenses, inter- 
est charges, and whatever rate of earnings on invested 
capital was possible after these had been paid. 


Is Largest American Industry 


A second important result of this forward step 
taken by the packing industry is that, with the almost 
universal usage of articles in which animal by-prod- 
ucts are a major or minor component, the position of 
the live-stock-producing and meat-packing industry 
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has become all the more firmly anchored as an essen- 
tial part of our present mode of living. Incidentally, 
it is of interest to note that today our American meat- 
packing industry, made up of more than 1,300 estab- 
lishments, according to census figures, ranks first in 
value of products among the industries of the nation, 
if not of the world. 

A survey of the great variety of products and 
articles of animal origin should be of interest to any- 
one. Moreover, when the extent to which packing- 
house by-products are being utilized and the energy 
that is being devoted to discovering better methods 
are known, it will be appreciated that new processes 
are constantly being perfected. 

While not now considered as by-products, it is 
worthy of mention that many parts of the animals 
which formerly brought little, if any, monetary re- 
turn, and a considerable portion of which were 
wasted, are now standard meat products. These 
items include the hearts, kidneys, livers, brains, ox- 
tails, and sweetbreads, all of which now find a ready 
market at relatively good prices. Formerly their 
perishability, the lack of mechanical refrigeration, 
and of refrigerator cars and branch houses to distrib- 
ute them, made it impossible to merchandise them 
properly. The popularity of these items as food has 
increased during recent years, and should increase 
to a greater extent in the future, since scientific re- 
search has shown that most of them are unusually 
potent sources of iron, vitamines, and high-grade 
proteins. 

Except for edible materials, the greater part of 
the by-products are converted into useful articles by 
other industries, to which the meat-packing estab- 
lishments serve as a source of supply for raw mate- 
rials. In a few instances and along different lines, 
however, some of the packers have developed highly 
specialized departments or separate plants for con- 
verting a part of their by-products into finished 
articles. 


Many Important Uses for Blood 

The first by-product to be saved, when an animal 
starts through a packing-house, is the blood. Some of 
the blood from steers goes to the sausage kitchens, 
where it is converted into blood sausage. 

Some blood is saved to put through a process in 
which blood serum is removed, either by allowing the 
blood to clot naturally or by separating it by centrifu- 
gal force. As a liquid this serum is used in bacterio- 
logical and research laboratories as a medium in 
which to cultivate the growth of bacteria. In dry form 
it is employed to clear the composition used in coating 
photographic paper. 

Blood albumen—another derived product—is used 
in the manufacture of water-proof glue, for veneer 
work, water-proofing aeroplane wings, and other pur- 
poses. Defibrinated blood—that is, blood from which 
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fibrin (a whitish protein formed when the blood clo 
or coagulates) has been removed—is employed to gq 
colors in gingham and other cotton goods. A special 
ized product is that of leucocytic extract, made fron 
the white corpuscles or leucocytes of the blood, which, 
when injected into the human body, stimulates th 
production of these bodies. A preparation contaip 
ing iron for therapeutic use is also obtained from th 
blood. 

Not all of the blood is used in the ways mentionej 
Most of it is collected daily in a great reservoir, to 
coagulated for non-edible purposes. Then it ; 





cooked, the water pressed out, and the remainder i 
ground into a fine powder—a by-product that has. 
number of important uses. It is a specific for scou; 
to which calves fed on skimmed milk are subject & 


Tanners use it as a surface filler on some kinds oj 
leather. It is also used in plaster as an agent to pr. 
vent it from setting or hardening too quickly. Th 


great bulk of the blood, however, goes into fertilizer F 


because of the high content of nitrogen. 
Hide, Hair, and Bristles Saved 


The most important non-edible by-product of ani. 
mals slaughtered for food is the skin and its covering § 
The uniform demand for packers’ hides from cattle ¥ 
and the somewhat higher level of prices paid for then 
over “country” hides, are due to their freedom fron 


cuts and sores, and to uniform curing and condition, 
A much better quality of leather can be made from 
such hides. The many uses made of packers’ hides 


from cattle in the form of shoes, leather specialties 
harness, belting, athletic goods, and similar article 


are a matter of common knowledge, but some of the 


more recent uses of sheep- and pigskin are not wh 


generally known. 
Sheepskin finds its way into shoes, gloves, “cham. 
ois” skins, book-bindings, hat-bands, pocket-books, 


belts, suitcases, fancy table-covers, and furniture up-f 
holstery. Sheepskin-lined coats now are being manuf 


factured at rather low cost, considering the satisfac. 
tion which they give. 


Skin from the hams, sides, and backs of hogs if 


handled by special machinery and made into pigskin 
leather. Pigskin is particularly adapted to certail 
uses—such as covers for footballs, basket-balls, coit: 
purses, ete.—where a tough leather with unusual 
wearing qualities is required, without subjecting i 


to any great stretching or pulling tests. Bristles ani 


hair from hogs are another source of revenue, becaust 
other industries use these by-products in makin} 
brushes of different kinds. Hog hair, after goil! 
through an elaborate cleaning process, is sometime 
curled for stuffing cushions. It is especially sought 
by automobile and furniture manufacturers. 

Hair from cattle and calves is used in making 
hair felt, used as a binder in house plaster and to stuf 
horse-collars. 


The switches, or longer hair on tht 
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end of the tail, are sold to manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles and furniture, who clean, curl, and fluff them 
for use in the manufacture of mattresses and the bet- 
ter grades of upholstery. The fine hairs plucked 





HAIR IS BLEACHED, CARDED, SPUN, AND CURLED 
BY MANUFACTURERS OF GOOD UPHOLSTERY 


| from the interior of the ears of cattle are a satisfac- 
an | tory high-grade substitute for the camels’ hair used 
a 


r then ® 


for manufacturing artists’ brushes. 


The wool recovered from the washed pelts of sheep 
slaughtered for food is to a large extent “scoured” 


> front before being sold to woolen manufacturers. In this 


process the fat or grease, known as “lanolin,” is re- 
moved. This is the product of the oil-glands of the 





WOOL IS GENERALLY WASHED AND GRADED 
BEFORE IT IS SOLD 


| skin, commonly referred to as the “yolk” of wool. 


When purified and prepared, it is a thick, yellowish 


) paste, extensively used as a base for ointments and 


cold-creams, because of the fact that it does not irri- 
tate the skin. Large quantities are purchased by 
manufacturers of shoddy or reworked wool to give 
new life to the wool recovered from old woolen rags. 
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Using Horns, Hoofs, and Shin-Bones 

After skinning, the next packing-house operation 
is that of cutting off the legs at the knee. Horns, 
too, must be cut off. Manufacturers buy the best 
horns and hoofs, soften them with steam, split them 
open, and press them into flat plates. From these 
plates stamping-machines cut out combs, buttons, 
hairpins, umbrella-handles, napkin-rings, tobacco- 
boxes, buckles, and many other articles. -The saw- 
dust and scraps from these operations, together with 
cull cattle hoofs and horns, those from sheep and hogs, 
and a part of the inner, flesh-like portion of the hoof, 
are ground into a fertilizer known as hoof-meal. 

The inner portion of the hoof, when processed, 
supplies the substance from which neatsfoot oil and 
glue are made. 


Shin-bones have a good value for manufacturing 
stock, because of the fine texture or grain of the bone, 
and its size and shape. The greater part of these 
bones, and also of the thigh-bones, find their way to 
manufacturing plants, where they are sawed into 
small, flat slabs and shaped by saws, lathes, boring- 
machines, and emery wheels into handles for knives 
and razors, pipe-stems, dice, chess-men, electrical 
bushings, crochet-needles, flat buttons, collar-buttons, 
artificial teeth, bone rings for nursing-bottles, and 
similar articles. Some are carved and dyed to re- 
semble stag-horn. 


Important Articles Made from Bones 


The great majority of the other bones from which 
the flesh is removed in the regular operations of the 
packing-houses are graded into grinding stock, the 
use of which will be explained in a subsequent para- 
graph, and stock from which edible preparations may 
be made. Bone stock, used for the preparation of 
edible products, consists largely of the bones derived 
in the cutting of the carcasses for the production of 
boneless meat, such as rib, loin, and rump bones, etc. 
Edible tallow (used as a cookery fat) is prepared 
from the high-grade fats present on these bones. 

Red bone-marrow, found in different bones, is now 
a standard preparation commonly used by physicians, 
who prescribe it in anemia. To make it more pala- 
table, it is combined with chocolate and by solution in 
alcoholic liquids. 

Bone charcoal is used in sugar-refining and in the 
manufacture of a black pigment for paints and shoe- 
blackings. Some bones are prepared into what is 
known as case-hardening bone, used by manufactur- 
ing concerns for hardening ball-bearings, bicycle and 
automobile cones, and other steel products, and for 
bluing rifle and revolver barrels. 


Uncooked bone is ground coarse for poultry feed. 
Bone-meal, as a live-stock feed to supply necessary 
mineral salts for growth and reproduction, is made 
by cooking and grinding ordinary edible bones. 
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Glue Made from Bones and Hides 


Jaws and the other bones of the head, as well as 
the ears and the interiors of horns and hoofs, as pre- 
viously mentioned, are used for the manufacture of 
glue. Glue is one of the most generally used by- 
products of the packing industry, but there is a mis- 
taken idea that “glue is just glue.” Many varieties 


GLUE IS ONE OF THE MOST GENERALLY USED 
BY-PRODUCTS OF THE INDUSTRY 


are made, depending upon the materials employed in 
their preparation. The most common varieties are 
bone glue and hide glue. Of the two, bone glue is the 
cheaper product, but it does not go so far, because it 
has less adhesive value, strength, and viscosity, while 
hide glue has much greater strength and adhesive 
qualities. Accordingly, hide giue is used for such 
high-class joint work as cabinet-making, aeroplane- 
propeller construction, etc. Bone glue is commonly 
used in the preparation of gummed paper and as the 
filler or “size” used in the manufacture of glazed and 
gloss papers, in manufacturing matches, calcimine, 
sticky fly-paper, sandpaper, as an adhesive in manu- 
facturing leather belting, strawhats, books, shoes, 
cameras, etc. In fact, it is used in practically all 
industries. 

The residue from bones used in other processes, 
scraps, and a great number of bones directly graded 
into grinding stock are cooked and ground into a valu- 
able fertilizer. In this process of cooking a certain 
quantity of inedible fats are rendered out. The use 
made of these inedible fats will be mentioned in a sub- 
sequent paragraph. 


Internal Organs Have Special Values 


Nearly all the parts already described are ob- 
tained before the carcasses of the different animals 
are opened and the viscera removed. When the car- 
casses and the internal organs have been inspected, 
however, and the different parts have been separated 
and sent by automatic carriers, chutes, or elevators to 
different departments, a large number of by-products, 
of varying importance and value, are browght to light. 


—___ 


Materials from which packing-house by-products 
are furnished may be divided into two major claggj. 
fications: killing products and cutting products. The 
killing products, in addition to hides and blood, pre. 
viously mentioned, include the hearts, livers, brains, 
ox-tails, kidneys, sweetbreads, tongues, and head 
meats. The lean and fat trimmings, or cutting prod. 
ucts, principally derived from breaking up the cay. 
casses of hogs and shaping them into standard cuts 
are used for making sausages, lard, ‘and similar 
products. 


Killing and cutting products formerly were largely 
discarded as of no value. By converting them inty 
valuable products, the modern meat-packer is enabled 
to sell meats at a lower price, and yet pay more for liye 
stock than would be the case if there was not a sufi. 
cient volume of waste materials to handle profitably, 


Brain Furnishes Five Medicinal Products 


The brains of cattle, calves, sheep, and hogs are 
a food delicacy in constant demand in the present. 
day market. They are highly perishable and require 
great care in being prepared for market. The brain 
tissues of mature cattle are the source of important 
substances for medical use—namely, kephalin and 
lecithin. Kephalin is helpful in controlling capillary 
hemorrhage. It has the property of clotting blood, 
and, in solution, it will arrest the flow of blood. This 
animal derivative played a most important part in the 
first-aid treatment of wounded soldiers during the 
World War. Lecithin is effective in counteracting 


VALUABLE ANIMAL GLANDS ARE CAREFULLY INSPECTED 
AND TRIMMED 


the venom of snakes and insects. It is said to have 
the curative properties of phosphorus, and hence has 
been given in connection with treating rickets, neuras- 
thenia, and anemia. 

The pituitary and pineal bodies are also parts of 
the brain and the sources of important products. 
Pituitary-gland preparations, made from the anterior 
lobe of the gland, have been found helpful in promot 
ing growth and accelerating the healing of wounds. 
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oducts Me An extract of the posterior lobe of the gland is some- 
class). (ME times used as a stimulant at childbirth. In veterinary 
The I practice it is employed particularly for sows which 
|, pre Me have difficulty in farrowing. An extract of the whole 


raing, gland has been recommended by physicians in the 


head Me treatment of goiter when accompanied by abnormal 

prod. protrusion of the eyeballs (exophthalmic goiter), 

e car. Je rapid action of the heart (tachycardia), diseases of 

| cuts, (& the heart and blood-vessels, certain skin diseases, and 
imilar | for promoting nutrition of the brain. 

The small pineal bodies or glands, about the size 

argely } of a pea, one of which is present on the brain of each 
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MANY IMPORTANT MEDICINAL MATERIALS ARE MADE 
FROM ANIMAL GLANDS 


' assist in the utilization of by-products. Fifteen thou- 
' sands of these glands are required to produce one 
' pound of the drug known as “pineal substance.” It 
_ is evident that, with the limited production of these 
glands, the production of pineal substance would be 
_ totally impractical without adequate facilities for pre- 
' serving them at a certain temperature until a large 
quantity has been accumulated. 

It is interesting to note that the pineal body exists 
' in rudimentary form in all cranial vertebrates, and 
) that in some reptile forms it is raised on a stalk from 
» the brain and has the structure of an eye, with a more 
or less distinct retina and lens. Although the present 
» function of the pineal body, if it has any, is not known, 
it is evidently the remnant of an important sense- 
organ. It was formerly supposed, by some of the 
older philosophers, to be the seat of the soul. The 
medicinal usage of the drug derived from it is in the 


ia treatment of cases of mental backwardness. 
euras- Gelatine an Important Product 

' While discussing the head parts, consideration 
arts of should also be given to the delicate grade of gelatine 
oducts. J secured from the clean, pink pates of calves, after 
nterior J they have been through a process of cleaning. The 
romot- ff best grade of gelatine is used, not only for fancy 
‘ounds. dessert dishes, but as a stabilizer for ice-cream, and 
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in large quantities in manufacturing sensitized photo- 
graphic plates. Another grade of gelatine, known as 
“brewer’s isinglass,” is used by brewers to clarify 
beer. 


While properly classed as food products along 
with hearts, livers, brains, and similar parts, rather 
than as by-products, it will be of interest to note the 
variety of foods prepared from some of the head parts. 
Tongues are particularly suitable for making high- 
grade canned and pickled meats, inasmuch as the 
flavor is excellent and the meat tender. A limited 
number of beef tongues are sold fresh. The jowls 
of some hogs are neatly trimmed and cured as bacon, 
and appear in the retail markets as “bacon squares.” 
Carefully selected trimmings from the heads of the 
animals are combined with trimmings from other 
parts for making sausage. 

The kidneys are used as a food in the United 
States and many other countries. They are very 
commonly frozen for the export trade. 

Manufacturers of pharmaceutical derivatives from 
animals, who supply desiccated corpora lutea (small 
bodies found in the ovaries) to physicians to use for 
various physiological disturbances of the female geni- 
talia, secure their raw materials from the packing- 
houses. This preparation is made from the ovaries 
of the sow, cow, and ewe. 

An extract of the entire ovary, known commer- 
cially as “ovarian substance,” is thought to be valuable 
because of certain constituents from the interstitial 
cells of the ovaries which, according to physicians, 
relieve certain menstrual disorders and failure of the 
ovaries to function properly. 


[To be concluded in January number.] 





EMERGENCY LIVE-STOCK RATES EXTENDED 


LL NEW MEXICO LINES have extended the expiration 
date of the 35 per cent emergency reduction in live-stock 
rates from November 30 to December 31, 1922. This action 
was taken on account of the shortage of stock-cars. Applica- 
tion has been made to all carriers serving New Mexico to con- 
tinue in effect the one-half rates on feed for the early part of 
1923. These reduced feed rates were published to expire De- 
cember 31, 1922. 


MEAT CONSUMPTION ON INCREASE 


ROWING INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY is reflected in a 
GG gratifying increase in meat consumption. Per-capita 
consumption of federally inspected meats for September, 1922, 
was one pound higher than for the corresponding month a 


year ago. The official figures for the different classes were as 
below: 
Sept.,1922  Sept., 1921 
TORE DOR Oita 4.10 3.80 
Pork (including lard).................. 5.00 4.30 
Lamb and mutton.............000.......... 0.45 0.42 
Totals) .i25500 eee eS 9.55 8.52 
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Financing the Live-Stock Industry 


HEN the American National Live Stock As- 

sociation held its mid-year meeting in Denver 

last August, the outstanding problem, around 
which interest centered, was the permanent financing 
of the live-stock industry. In the memorable address 
delivered on that occasion by Eugene Meyer, Jr., 
managing director of the War Finance Corporation, 
the suggestion was made that the association come 
forward with a definite plan for improving the finan- 
cial status of the industry, and that a committee be 
appointed to co-operate with him for the purpose of 
framing the necessary legislation. A resolution was 
adopted authorizing such action, and President Bixby 
named the following twelve men to represent the Na- 
-tional Association and its member organizations: 


Fred H. Bixby, Long Beach, Cal., president of the American 
National Live Stock Association, chairman. 

William Pollman, Baker, Ore., representing the Oregon Cattle 
and Horse Raisers’ Association. 

T. H. Ramsay, Red Bluff, Cal., representing the California 
Cattlemen’s Association. 

J. Sheehan, Winnemucca, Nev., representing the Nevada Land 
and Live Stock Association. 

C. B. Lucas, Berclair, Tex., representing the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association. 

Fd. C. Lasater, Falfurrias, Tex., representing the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association. 

A. C. Williams, Fort Worth, Tex., representing the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association. 

D. A. Millett, Denver, Colo., representing the New Mexico Cat- 
tle and Horse Growers’ Association and the Colorado 
Stock Growers’ Association. 

Victor Culberson, Silver City, N. M., representing the New 
Mexico Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association. 

Charles Carey, Cheyenne, Wyo., representing the Wyoming 
Stock Growers’ Association. 

W. D. Johnson, Kansas City, Mo., representing the Arizona 
Cattle Growers’ Association. 

H. C. Boice, San Carlos, Ariz., representing the Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association. 


At the invitation of Mr. Meyer, this committee 
met with him in Washington on November 20. 
Messrs. Ramsay, Culberson, Carey, Johnson, and 
Boice, however, were unable to attend. The whole 
situation was thoroughly gone over, and a bill, based 
on the suggestions advanced by those present, was 
drafted at the office of the War Finance Corporation. 
After further discussions, extending over three days, 
this draft was put into final shape, whereupon it was 
submitted at two informal gatherings to the senators 
and representatives from the states west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

Addressing the congressmen on the scope and pur- 
pose of the bill, Mr. Bixby said: 


We have worked over this bill, and we are asking you to 
pass it. This is our bill. We are not salaried representatives. 


We are the cattle-producers themselves, who know the busi. 
ness and who know what they want. This bill is the result of 
conference after conference, meeting after meeting, discussion 
after discussion. We have decided what we want, and we 
have had most competent attorneys put our ideas into the 
proper legal terminology. 


We do not want federal moneys, and we do not want 
financial assistance based upon the sale of tax-free bonds, 
This bill will enable us to say that cattle paper is as good as 
any other paper, not because of the high rate of interest, but 
because of the soundness of the security. It standardizes our 
business, and it standardizes cattle-loan companies. It legiti- 
matizes what has at times during the past appeared to the 
onlooker as almost illegitimate business. 


We want this legislation passed, and we want it passed as 
soon as possible. Our industry is hanging in the balance. If 
this bill is passed as it is and not cut to pieces, our business js 
financed, and we can carry on. If it is not passed—if the bil] 
is cut to pieces—we are out of business. 


In a statement given to the press, sketching the 
background of the proposed legislation, Mr. Bixby 
described the situation confronting the live-stock in- 
dustry thus: 


During the past two years the live-stock industry, as a 
whole, has been going through the most difficult experience in 
its history. It was struck a staggering blow by the collapse 
in commodity markets and prices in the fall and winter of 
1920-21. Ranchmen all over the West were compelled, in 
order to meet their financial obligations, to send their sheep 
and cattle to the block before the animals were ready for mar- 
ket. The breeding animals, which ought to have been retained 
on the ranges, were sacrificed on a large scale. Not only was 
current business in the stock-raising territory demoralized, 
but the future prosperity of the West and the future meat 
supply of the nation were endangered. This situation was 
brought about by many contributing causes, not the least of 
which was the breakdown in the financing machinery. 


The live-stock industry has never been properly financed. 
The breeding end of the business involves a turn-over of three 
years, but it has always been financed on a six-month basis. 
In other words, the stockman has had to borrow money for 
only six months, although he knew, and the bank or loan com- 
pany knew, that it could not be repaid at the end of that 
period. As long as conditions were normal he experienced 
little difficulty in getting his loan renewed at six-month inter- 
vals for the length of time that was required to bring his 
animals to maturity. But when the crash came, and with it a 
financial stringency all along the line, the situation was entirely 
different. The stockman was called upon to pay, and the only 
way he could pay was to sell some or all of his stock, regardless 
of whether or not it was in shape for the market, and regard- 
less of market prices and demand. 


The War Finance Corporation entered the field of live- 
stock financing when conditions were at their worst, and dur- 
ing the past year it has authorized loans on live stock totaling 
over $90,000,000. These loans checked the demoralization in 
the industry, gave the stockman a breathing spell, and helped 
to stabilize markets. They saved the day for the ranchman. 
We should all have been out of business today if it had not 
been for the operations of the War Finance Corporation. But 
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the corporation will cease to function on June 30, 1923. That 
is the end of the time set by the law, and, furthermore, it is 
the end of the time when the bankers and business men who 
gre serving on the corporation’s committees all over the coun- 
try; without compensation, can be expected to devote so much 
of their time to this public service. You can get plenty of men 
to work for nothing in an emergency whom you cannot hire 
under normal conditions. We are vitally concerned now about 
what is going to happen to us after June 30, 1923. 


In approaching the question of live-stock finan- 
cing, these underlying ideas were put forward at the 
conferences : 

1. That the live-stock industry, being basic, is 
entitled to its share of credit; 

2. That ample credit is available in private, as 
distinguished from public, funds; neither subsidy nor 
paternalism is needed; 

8. That, if the industry puts its house in order 
so as to demonstrate the soundness of its security, it 


‘can obtain these funds; provided— 


4, That proper channels are created through 
which credit can flow from money centers to the 
industry. 


Therefore the bill provides: 


1. For the appointment of federally licensed 
loan inspectors under the Department of Agriculture. 
It is presumed that these inspectors will be recom- 
mended by the loan companies to be established under 
the bill, as well as by the national and state live-stock 


‘associations, thereby insuring the selection of com- 


petent and able men. The certificate of such an in- 
spector would be concrete evidence that there was 


real security behind the loan offered. 


2. For the creation of nationally incorporated 
cattle-loan companies, each with a capital of ‘not less 


‘than $250,000, to be subscribed by banks and individ- 


uals) An amendment to the National Banking Act 


is provided for, allowing national banks to subscribe 
| for such stock up to 10 per cent of their capital and 
' surplus. 


These loan companies are to be supervised 
by the Comptroller of the Currency, who shall make 
regulations governing them, and are to be examined 
under his direction, as is now the case with national 
They are to make loans to individuals, to 
private loan companies, or to banks, as occasion may 
arise, which loans may run up to three years, in order 
to provide for breeding: herds and the maturing of 
young steers. The limit of their loaning power is 
ten times their capital. While they are authorized 
to issue bonds secured by live-stock paper, it is not ex- 
pected that this method of financing will be very 
largely used, and it is therefore provided that limited 
rediscount national live-stock loan corporations shall 
be organized, having a minimum capital of $1,000,000, 
which may rediscount the paper for the local corpora- 
tions, with the idea that the rediscount organization, 
furnishing additional security, will be able to place 
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the paper so rediscounted in large capital districts, 
such as New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, if the 
local companies find themselves unable to do this. It 
was announced by Mr. Bixby that the capital stock of 
one such rediscount. corporation in San Francisco 
was already subscribed, provided the bill passed. 

In addition to this new credit machinery, there is 
proposed an amendment to the Federal Reserve Act 
making paper based upon live stock on feed available 
for rediscount when taken for nine months, instead 
of for six months, as now provided. 


While the question of changes in the laws of the 
various states regarding chattel-mortgage security 
could not be gone into in the bill, which is a national 
enactment, the War Finance Corporation has com- 
piled a digest of the laws of the various states dealing 
with this matter, and is ready with definite sugges- 
tions as to such changes as will make live stock good 
security everywhere. The average live-stock man 
does not realize to what extent poorly drawn chattel- 
mortgage laws in the various states have stood in 
the way of his obtaining credit. 

The American National Live Stock Association 
believes that, through the work of its president and 
this committee, in close co-operation with Mr. Meyer 
and his able assistants, a real service has been ren- 
dered the live-stock industry of the United States, 
and that, if Congress and the President can be per- 
suaded to give the industry a chance to help itself 
under the plan outlined, no legitimate financial need 
will go uncared for. 


The measure will be officially known as “The 
Rural Credits Act.” It was introduced in the Senate 
on November 23 by Senator Capper, of Kansas 
(S. 4063), and later presented to the House by Rep- 
resentative McFadden, of Pennsylvania (H. R. 
13033). We may add that, in a conference which 
Mr. Bixby had with President Harding, the latter ex- 
pressed himself as being in full accord with the prin- 
ciple of the bill, to which he made reference both in 
his ship-subsidy message and in his message at the 
opening of the regular session of Congress. 


ALLOTTING COLORADO RIVER WATER 


COMPACT for the division of the waters of the Colorado 

River has been formulated by the commission appointed 
for that purpose, under the chairmanship of Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover. The seven states concerned are divided 
into two groups, Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, and New Mexico 
constituting the upper division, while Arizona, Nevada, and 
California will form the lower division. The agreement will 
take the shape of a treaty between the seven states and the 
federal government, and will require ratification by the legis- 
latures of the several states before it beeomes effective. Fail- 
ure to ratify by any one state, it is held, may have the effect 
of postponing all development work for irrigation, power, and 
flood prevention throughout the entire river basin. 
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PLACING CALVES DIRECTLY IN FEEDERS’ 
HANDS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


NOTHER DEMONSTRATION has been made this season 
by the Highland Hereford Association of Texas of the 
economy and efficiency of its campaign to establish a short and 
direct route between the pastures of its members and Corn 
Belt feed-lots. The idea is by no means new, having been put 
into practice years ago by Judge O. H. Nelson, who operated 
the Santa Fé yards at Fort Madison, Iowa, for a season; by 
Charles Judy, of Tullula, Illinois, who distributed thousands 
of calves from that center; and by others. But it remained 
for the Highland Hereford Association to inaugurate a com- 
prehensive selling campaign. This organization has held suc- 
cessful auctions for two consecutive seasons at such central 
points as Decatur, Indianapolis, Peoria, Kansas City, and 
Nashville. A gratifying phase of this season’s business has 
been the buying by repeaters, who took on Highland Hereford 
calves in 1921, matured them at a profit, and have acquired 
confidence in the outcome of these highly bred and remarkably 
uniform bovine babies, which, in the hands of competent feed- 
ers, are consistent market-toppers at Chicago and elsewhere. 


Supply Unequal to Demand 


Highland Hereford calves have sold this year at a range 
of from $25 to $50 per head. At public market sales they are 
vended by the pound, elsewhere by the head. At the Imboden 
sale in Decatur, Illinois, early in November, 1,954 head aggre- 
gated $74,000, and went through the auction ring in three 
hours. Had a similar package been available, it could have 
been disposed of—such is Corn Belt demand for calves. When 
the Highland Hereford Association started this buying cam- 
paign in 1921, the late Frank S. Hastings expressed the 
opinion that it would result in a mail-order business, similar 
to that developed by Swenson Brothers many years ago; but 
the Highland Hereford people expect to continue traveling to 
their customers with their product, on the theory that it is the 
most economical and satisfactory method of distribution, 
enabling, as it does, purchasers to visualize the offering before 
buying. The central sales system also puts calves into a 
neighborhood at minimum expense and in the best possible con- 
dition, railroads furnishing service for trainloads of cattle that 
would be impossible in the case of single carloads. 


Corn Belt Main Outlet 


The Highland Hereford Association of Texas is a co- 
operative organization of breeders in the Great Bend section 
of southern Texas, lying just east of El Paso, immediately 
north of the Rio Grande, and comprising one of the best breed- 
ing-grounds in North America. By effective co-operation its 
members have succeeded in standardizing their product to a 
surprising degree, enabling them to widen their outlet. Much 
of their product goes to the Pacific coast, but the Corn Belt 
market, with its obvious superiority, is being assiduously cul- 
tivated with this superior product and, as time works along, 
will furnish the main outlet. The success of the organization 
demonstrates accomplishment possibility. Practically unknown 
a few years ago, Highland Hereford calves are now taking 
grand-championships at the Chicago International, the Kan- 
sas City Royal, and other eastern shows, and have registered 
a long list of market tops for yearlings in 1921 and 1922. 
Each succeeding year expands the circle of Corn Belt calf- 
feeders, so that the possibilities of the trade, if not unlimited, 
are extensive. Buying calves in the open market, even at 
Kansas City, is difficult, if uniformity is sought; and that 
qualification is essential with the feeder handling one or two 
carloads, and consequently not in a position to “top out” a car- 
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_—— ed 
load. An Illinois feeder of experience, who spent severa] days 
at Kansas City recently gathering a carload of Calves, rp, 
marked: “It is getting difficult to pick up the right king With. 
out time and expense, and, as I have to live with these calyg 
nearly a year, they must be good to get satisfactory result,” 


Standardization through Co-operation 


W. B. Mitchell—one of those who have been most actiy, 
in promoting the constructive policy of the Highland Herefo,; 
Association, who was its president in 1921, and who has pe. 
sonally supervised this year’s sales—said: 


“Our organization work has been surprisingly profitab; 
in many respects. It has effectively dispelled the idea tha 
breeding cows merely to get a calf crop is profitable. We hay 
practically succeeded in eliminating the nondescript calf, anj 
have standardized our product to such an extent that we ay 
able to ship whole trainloads of calves that look and ap 
exactly alike. We have established the principle that it is n) 
more difficult to raise a good than an indifferent calf, esta}. 
lishing among our members a fixed type. Another object aime 
at is a maximum calf crop, which is accomplished by conserva. 
tion and development of range resources. All this has resulta 
in a transformation within a few years—not only with respect 
to quality, but also in volume of production. 


Inereased Crop of High-Quality Calves 


“When the Highland Association began its co-operatiy 
work, it had a race of cattlemen to deal with. The fathers o 
the younger generation had been in the business, but in many 
instances had not taken full advantage of this opportunity. 
breeding merely for numbers, and frequently falling short of 
that goal. Calf crops ran as low as 50 per cent; wherea;, 
with conservation of resources, we are now able to surmount 
adverse physical conditions and make calf crops of 80 to % 
per cent. Members who had the least efficient cow herds » 
our range a few years ago are now the most critical and dis 
criminating of breeders. Our program includes development 
of nutrition by increasing milking capacity, of which there 
great possibility with the Hereford, and carrying water to the 
cow instead of requiring her to travel. A range cow under 
necessity of journeying ten to fifteen miles to quench her thirst 
does not have adequate opportunity for milk production, ani 
raising such calves as Corn Belt feeders require cannot le 
accomplished with deficient nutrition, no matter how much 
quality is injected. Some of our pipe-lines run five to nine 
miles, and, by conserving water, we are able to utilize grass to 
maximum advantage.” 


Annual Turn-over Made Possible 

All of which is intensely practical, with a definite pur- 
pose—the production of a qualitied, well-conditioned calf at 
weaning time. It enables range cattlemen to get an annual 
turn-over, instead of carrying calves into the yearling or two- 
year-old stage, thereby adapting the breeding to the feeding 
operation under new conditions. By marketing calves in the 
fall, cow herds may be increased. Possibly it means duplica- 
tion by the cattle industry of what has happened in sheep 
circles recently, that business having gone on a ewe and lam 
basis. Such is demand for thin range lambs from Corn Belt 
feeders that they have sold on a parity with fat lambs this 
season, strengthening the strategic position of the breeder. In 
the case of the western cattleman located where breeding is 
possible—a condition embracing most of the pastoral regiot 
west of the Missouri River—the practice of marketing high 
grade calves or yearlings is obviously advantageous. Owing 
to depreciation in cow values, calves have been selling 
weaning time this year for more net money than their dams 
could réalize—a condition that will be remedied as capitdl 
becomes available for investment in cows. 


Putting Western Cattle Industry on New Basis 


To insure profitable rehabilitation, the western cattle 
industry must be put on a breeding-herd basis, producing 
young cattle with sufficient quality to convert corn, small 
grain, and roughage into beef profitably. The great mass d 
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» economy. 


entered the realm of actualities. 
| advisability of establishing stock-yards on the Pacific coast are 
| probably as divided as ever, now that the yards are a going 
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common and nondescript stuff that has sold at anywhere from 
$4 to $6.50 per cwt. during the past season, either as beef or 
as feeders, has no place in economical production, as calves of 
the Highland Hereford type have realized $8 to $10 per cwt. 
The cow capable of producing a calf weighing 375 to 400 
pounds at weaning time, and worth $25 to $35, is evidently a 
better proposition than the three- or four-year-old steer, ap- 
praised this season at $6.50 to $7.50, not to speak of the $4 to 
$5.50 kind with which markets have been glutted. There may 
be sections where duplication of the Highland Hereford Asso- 
ciation program is not susceptible of emulation, and where the 
problem of maintaining the industry on an economical basis 
must be met and solved on its merits; but the product of an 
aged grass steer is no longer a merchantable commodity at 
prices that justify making it. The problem confronting west- 
ern cattlemen is either to market qualitied young cattle or to 
finish the older type on something that makes better beef than 
an overstocked, deteriorated pasture. 

The community plan of operation developed by the High- 
land Association of Texas’ has demonstrated efficiency and 
It has given the product of its members a standing 
that would have been impossible with individual effort. 


Texas Calves Make Grand Champions 


Indicative of the development capacity of these Texas 


| calves is the feed-lot performance of the load that won the 
| grand-championship in 1921 at the Chicago International and 


the Kansas City Royal. It was finished by John Imboden, of 


' Decatur, Illinois, and was loaded for the Chicago International 
| December 1 this year at an average weight of 1,313 pounds, 
| the calves weighing 550 pounds at the inception of the feeding 
» period on January 1, 1922. One animal, with a strong infusion 
_ of Shorthorn blood, weighed out at 1,520 pounds, having made 
| such growth that it was ineligible for the show, and some tail- 
; end of rough cattle averaged 1,326 pounds. 


These gains 
demonstrate the profit attendant on finishing qualitied young 


' cattle, and western capacity to produce them. When loaded 
| for Chicago, the entire bunch was making an average daily 


gain of about 2%4 pounds. 


STOCK-YARDS AT LOS ANGELES 


HE UNION STOCK-YARDS AT LOS ANGELES, fos- 
tered by the Chamber of Commerce of that city and 


financed by the Union Stock-Yards of Chicago, commenced 
| operations on November 1, 1922. About forty local packing- 
' houses and commission firms are doing business at the new 
> yards. 


A project that has given rise to much controversy has thus 
While opinions as to the 


concern there will be a disposition among stockmen in the ter- 
ritory which they are intended to serve to watch their going, 


| and be guided by results. 


PROPOSED ADVANCE IN CORN AT TWO YARDS 


ROPOSED ADVANCES in the price of corn by the Union 
l Stock-Yards and Transit Company at Chicago and the 
Milwaukee Stock-Yards Company have been suspended until 
December 14, by order of the Secretary of Agriculture, in order 
to arrange for a hearing in regard to the reasonableness of 
the new rates, to be held before the Packers and Stock-Yards 
Administration. The proposed charge is $1.25 a bushel—an 
advance of 15 cents. 


GRAIN GROWERS DENIED ADMISSION TO 
CHICAGO BOARD 


DMISSION to the Chicago Board of Trade has been denied 
E. H. Cunningham, president of the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., and of the United States Grain Growers’ Sales 
Company—the latter a distinct concern organized as a stock 
company under the laws of Delaware. In refusing Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s application, the directors of the Board of Trade 
stated that in its conditions it was incompatible with the rules 
of the association, and that it would constitute “an unfair and 
impossible form of competition, under which our other members 
could not survive.” This is taken to mean that no co-operative 
organizations will be admitted to membership in the board 
until the constitutionality of the Capper-Tincher Grain-Futures 
Act has been finally determined by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, to which an appeal has been taken by the Board 
of Trade, with request that the hearing be advanced. Mean- 
while the stay order of the District Court, restraining the 
Secretary of Agriculture from enforcing the act, will continue 
in force. 


NEW PRODUCERS’ COMMISSION COMPANIES 


ITH THE ORGANIZATION of co-operative live-stock 
\ \ commission companies at Fort Worth and Buffalo, there 
are now six such companies operating as units of the National 
Live Stock Producers’ Association. The Cattle Raisers’ and 
Producers’ Commission Company at Fort Worth, which is spon- 
sored by the Texas Farm Bureau Federation and all the prin- 
cipal live-stock associations of the state, has organized with 
Ed. C. Lasater, of Falfurrias, as president, and E. B. Spiller, 
secretary of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation, as manager. The Fort Worth company has taken over 
Hamm Brothers—the biggest old-line commission firm on that 
market. 

The Producers’ Co-operative Commission Association of 
East Buffalo has the support of the New York, Michigan, and 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federations. It is already in first place 
among commission firms operating at that market. 


CROP REPORT FOR NOVEMBER 


STIMATED YIELDS and prices of the principal crops 
K on November 1, 1922, as compared with November 1, 1921, 
are given as below by the Division of Crop and Live-Stock 
Estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 

















Production Price (Cents) 
Crop 
1922 1921 1922 1921 

Wheat (bu.). 810,123,000 794,893,000 97.8 94.2 
Corn (bu.)..... 2,896,108,000 | 3,080,372,000 62.9 41.1 
Oats (bu.)..... 1.229. 774,000 1,060,737,000 38.2 29.2 
Barley (bu.). " 431,000 151,181,000 51.6 41.7 
TE CI iaisicteireientiees 9,623,000 57,918,000 67.2 74.6 
Buckwheat CWDS scccies iz 643 000 14,079,000 80.3 83.9 
Potatoes (bu.).............-.. 433,905 ,000 346,823,000 62.8 123.5 
Sweet potatoes (bu.)... 110,359,000 98,660,000 80.7 89.5 
SK Se 108,736,000 96,802,000 $10.96 $11.13 
Cotton (bales) ................ 10,135,000 7,954,000 22.4 17.7 
Tobacco (Ibs.)..............-. 1,330,275,000 | 1,075,418,000 | ou | -un-e 
Flax seed (bu.).............. 12,101,000 8,112,000 210.7 145.0 
jp. {OS 39,159,000 36.515,000 | ........ a ea 
Sugar beets (tons)........ 5,000,000 7,782,000 Ga 9 4 somes 
Kafir (7 os. Jae 81,488,000 115,110,000 85.6 48.3 
Peanuts (Ibs.).............-. 1,087 000 816,465,000 3.6 4.0 
Apples (bu.)..........------. 205,539,000 98,097,000 98.5 213.9 


Wages of male farm labor for the entire country on 
October 1, 1922, averaged $41.58 per month without board, 
compared with $43.32 on the same date a year ago. Without 
board the daily wage was $2.08, compared with $2.18 in 1921. 
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PACKER MERGER NOT IN INTEREST OF 
PRODUCER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


OES A PACKER MERGER IMPEND? Will a merger 

of Armour and Morris herald further concentration of 
packing interests? As this proposition is being considered at 
Washington, Thomas E. Wilson emphatically denies that ab- 
sorption of Wilson & Co. will follow. There is a hint of union 
of the Swift and Cudahy interests (also denied), which, as a 
not illogical eventuality, would put the industry in the hands 
of two gigantic concerns, thus materializing the vision of the 
late G. F. Swift twenty years ago, when speculators ran 
Swift stock up close to $200 on the theory that consolidation 
implied economy in operation and enhanced profits. The elder 
Swift may have been a generation in advance of developments, 
and there is an undoubted possibility of his vision materializ- 
ing. He conceived it at a moment when the country was in 
the throes of an acute trust furore. 


A merger of the Armour and Morris interests would 
merely eliminate one live-stock buyer from the market. Con- 
centration of the industry in the hands of two gigantic organ- 
izations would doubtless stifle competition. Some philosopher 
has remarked that a benevolent despotism is the most desirable 
form of government; but history shows that despotisms usu- 
ally are tyrannous and brutal. For that reason they inva- 
riably collapse; but their victims suffer meanwhile. A union 
of Armour and Morris might not be disastrous to producers, 
but it would establish a precedent, and further concentration 
would undoubtedly be undesirable, even though it would make 
possible far-reaching economies in the spheres of both process- 
ing and distribution. 

In the development of the packing industry the packer, 
individually and collectively, has never given producers seri- 
ous consideration. Market buyers have been schooled in the 
theory that a dollar saved at the market was a dollar either 
to the packer or to the consumer. Reduced cost to consumers 
has spelled volume to processors, whose boast has been that 
their profits were derived from volume. Always the coterie 
of live-stock buyers at the public markets and elsewhere have 
been imbued with a determination to “take something off,” 
and no possible expedient, with that object, has been neglected. 
In fact, killers have unconsciously taken as their motto, “The 
end justifies the means.” 


This fact being indisputable, it naturally follows that, un- 
less killers change their tactics, concentration of the buying 
power by the merger process will be adverse to producers’ 
interests. Theoretically it would enable killers, by reducing 
cost of processing and distribution, to advance live-stock val- 
ues, at the same time reducing wholesale cost, as they are con- 
tending with excessive overhead, and distribution cost is out 
of all proportion to the service rendered. But this is due in 
a large measure to the retail system, with which packers 
are determined not to interfere. Consequently, reduction in 
wholesale cost would undoubtedly be promptly absorbed by 
retailers. During November live cattle declined $1 to $2 per 
ewt., and hogs more than $1; yet consumers derived practi- 
cally no benefit from the slump. How, then, would the saving 
of half that amount in processing and wholesaling benefit 
anyone? 

It may be argued, and reasonably, that under government 
supervision a packing monopoly of rapacious character would 
be impossible; but such are the ramifications and intricacies 
of the trade that it is doubtful if a government bureau could 
effectively restrain the practices of a monopoly inclined to 
predatory tendencies. This is the possibility, if not certainty, 
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is 
which Washington should consider. Eventually competitio, 
would assert itself, but years would necessarily elapse befoy, 
capital, proverbially timid, would venture into competitio, 
with such an aggregation as control of the packing indust, 
by two organizations would mean. ; 

Advertised as efficient in the superlative degree, the pack. 
ing industry is confessing inefficiency in many respects. This 
was admitted at the recent Chicago convention; one undoubte 
authority laying stress on leaks involving enormous and pr. 
ventable loss; another asserting that, so far as hogs wer 
concerned, the business was on a gambling basis. Th 
National Provisioner, official organ of the industry, has bee, 
running a series of leading articles on the subject, “What's 
the Matter with the Packing Business?” perusal of which cop. 
vinces one that inefficiency exists. One packer contributing 
to this series attributes packers’ troubles mainly to “bonehead 
buying,” suggestive of necessity for acquiring raw materia] 
at less money, and certainly not calculated to reassure pro. 
ducers as to what would happen to them if concentration of 
buying power was facilitated. 

If a poll of producers could be taken, it would be adverg 
to all merger propositions, on the theory that every buyer 
helps to make a market. Taft, when President, was ban. 
boozled into the idea that disintegration of the National Pack. 
ing Company would serve a useful purpose. It was dissolved, 
and simultaneously buying power was restricted by the elim. 
ination of several concerns that passed under operative con- 
trol of Swift and Armour. The public was told that Taft had 
“busted the beef trust;” but, if that was the purpose, assum- 
ing that a “beef trust” existed, the proceeding was a farce, 
A merger now would merely have the effect of further reduc. 
ing competition. 

Packers refuse to admit that the existing system of dis- 
tribution is uneconomical. In fact, they indorse it, ignoring 
the enormous disparity between retail cost and prices at their 
coolers. The retail system has been developed and maintained 
on a basis that penalizes consumers and, by restricting con- 
sumption, kicks back on producers. Yet packers have a means 
of correcting this evil without serious expense. In every 
town or city of importance they maintain branch houses, 
many of which are not only superfluous, but add largely to 
their overhead expense. By converting one of these branches 
in each community into a retail distributing depot, they would 
be able to make the same demonstration of economical dis- 
tribution as have the Standard Oil and other concerns in that 
business, which have expended millions of dollars during the 
past ten years in shortening the route from producer to con- 
sumer, to the advantage of all three interested parties—pro- 
ducers, processors, and consumers. 


Assuming that the Armour-Morris merger is consummated, 
scores of Morris’ branch houses scattered all over the United 
States will be discontinued. Why not utilize them for a den- 
onstration of economical retailing? 


THE CALENDAR 


January 2-6, 1923—Fourth Annual Live Stock Show, Ogden, Utah 


January 13-20, 1923—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo. 


January 24-26, 1923—Annual Convention of National Wo 
Growers’ Association, Spokane, Wash. 


January 30-February 1, 1923—Annual Convention of Americal 
National Live Steck Association, Los Angeles, Cal. 


The only part of the nation’s food supply raised by tht 
middleman is the price.—Indianapolis Star. 
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CALL FOR CONVENTION 
Denver, Colo., December 5, 1922. 


To Members of the American National Live Stock 
Association, All Live-Stock Associations, 
and Stockmen: 


Call is hereby made for the Twenty-sixth 


; Annual Convention of the American National 


Live Stock Association, to be held at Music and 


alae ots Hall, Music-Art Studio Building, 233 
' South Broadway Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, January 30-31 and February 1, 1923; 
opening session at 10 o’clock a. m. on Tuesday, 


| January 30. 


nmated, 


The live-stock industry is confronted with 


} many vital issues requiring the most careful 
' consideration. 
, credit bill is now before Congress, and plans 
| should be made for its prompt passage. A spe- 
cial committee of the Association participated 
| in the framing of this measure, which has its 
| indorsement. Amendments to the Transporta- 
| tion Act should receive further consideration. 
| The Forest Service will submit to the conven- 


The proposed agricultural- 


tion its tentative findings as to changes in graz- 


ing fees, commencing with the 1924 season. 
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Among other questions which will come 
up for discussion are: the proposed packer 
merger ; cases regarding live-stock commission 
charges; yardage and feed charges at central 
markets; reasonable distance rates on live 
stock over one or more lines; general reduc- 
tion in freight rates on live stock;. railroad 
service; work of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board; reduction in taxes; federal statis- 
tics as to supplies of live stock; etc. 

The railroads have promised to grant re- 
duced fares to the convention from the inter- 
mountain territory, including the Pacific coast. 
From many sections the regular nine-month 
tourist rates to California may be used to 
advantage. 

Headquarters of the Association in Los 
Angeles, for the week previous to and during 
the convention, will be at the Rosslyn Hotel, 
Fifth and Main Streets. 

All stockmen are cordially invited to attend 
this convention. An interesting and instruct- 
ive program is being arranged. Los Angeles 
will entertain. us royally. For information 
about hotels and reservations, etc., write to the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


FRED H. BIXBY, 


President. 


T. W. TOMLINSON, 


Secretary. 


GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


' eee AS A WHOLE, business is satisfactory. 
Fall trade is assuming normal proportions. In- 
dustrial activity is on an ascending scale, with 
little idle machinery or labor. Building operations 
show only slight abatement, and lumber demand ex- 
ceeds production. Extensive orders for railway equip- 
ment are still being placed, and steel-mill output is 
heavy. Coal-mining is up to last year’s figures, with 
prices stiffening. Automobile factories are working 
almost to capacity. A moderate slowing-up is noted in 
textiles. Colder weather and the approaching holiday 
season have stimulated both wholesale and retail buy- 
ing, especially in apparel lines. 

The car situation is much improved, and grain is 
moving freely. Grain quotations have reached the 
highest level of the season, quickening western trade, 
while good cotton and tobacco prices are reflected in 
conditions in the South. Rains have benefited wheat- 
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fields over large sections in the Southwest and central 
West, but have generally come too late to improve 
pastures much. 


Live-stock markets are more encouraging. Cattle 
receipts during November were the heaviest in two 
years, with westerns and short-feds making up the 
bulk and selling at prices radically out of line with 
-prime corn-feds. With this run about at an end, 
prices should advance. Lambs are maintaining their 
strong position; while hogs, after a moderate de- 
pression, are again on the up-grade. Domestic meat 
consumption, responding to industrial prosperity, is 
at a high figure, and the export demand for pork and 
lard continues heavy. Wool trade is active, but hides 
are quiet. 

Stocks at the beginning of December were irreg- 
ular, with a downward trend, bonds quiet, and money 
rates generally steady. Collections are prevailingly 
characterized as fair. Commodity prices keep creep- 
ing upward. Bradstreet’s food index number, based 
on the wholesale prices per pound of thirty-one articles 
used for food, at the end of November was $3.46, com- 
pared with $3.35 a month previously and $2.95 for the 
corresponding date in 1921. 


THE PACKER MERGER 
M = DEFINITE SHAPE is being assumed by 


rumors of a packer merger, rife for some 

time. A visit to Washington last month by 
J. Ogden Armour, for the purpose of conferring with 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, brought out the fact that absorption by Armour 
& Co. of the Morris interests is contemplated. Whether 
this is only a first step toward further consolidation 
does not appear at this writing. One report has it 
that, if no objection is raised to the Armour-Morris 
combine, it will be followed by inclusion of Wilson & 
Co. and by a merger of the Swift and Cudahy com- 
panies, thus reducing the Big Five to a Bigger Two. 
This, however, is denied. 

What the attitude of the government will be is 
not yet known. While the Attorney-General is quoted 
as saying that he will be guided strictly by the law, it 
is generally conceded that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has full jurisdiction in the premises, particular- 
ly under section 6 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, which was made applicable to the powers and 
duties of the Secretary of Agriculture in enforcing the 
provisions of the Packers and Stock-Yards Act. Should 
the secretary decide that the proposed merger is in 
restraint of trade, he will undoubtedly disapprove it. 

The “farm bloc” is reported to be opposed to the 
plan, and the La Follette resolution passed by the 
Senate on December 6 directs the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to report what he has ascertained about the 
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merger and what he proposes to do. Thus the whole 
matter will be threshed out in Congress. 


Sentiment among stockmen is almost unanimous. 
ly against the merger—tinged, in some quarters, with 
doubt as to the wisdom of interference by the goy. 
ernment. Their primary concern naturally is with 
the extent to which live-stock markets will be affected, 
and here they feel that the elimination of one big 
buyer cannot but result in reducing the present com. 
petition. 

The Armour-Morris interests insist that by the 
merger an annual saving of from $6,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 can be effected in the processing and dis. 
tributing departments, through the shutting-up of 
superfluous slaughtering-plants and branch offices, 
and other economies. There is greater competition at 
the selling end of the packers’ products than in the 
buying of live stock. Whether any of this intensive 
sale competition can be eliminated, and thus a saving 
effected, remains to be seen. Besides, is it of ad- 
vantage to the consumer to have this competition re. 
duced? 

Stockmen will applaud any scheme which promises 
substantial economies in distribution ; but, at the same 
time, they will object to any reduction in competition 
in the buying of live stock. 

THE PRODUCER has frequently expressed the 
opinion that the paramount evil in the modern system 
of meat distribution is the absence of the big packers 
from the retail field. If they have too many branch 
houses, the operation of which is uneconomical and 
wasteful, why not convert some of them into retail 
markets? This would, at least, permit the proper 
utilization of some of the distributive equipment 
which they claim is an incubus, and might supply the 
remedy sought through the proposed merger. 


LIVE-STOCK FINANCING BILL SHOULD 
BE PROMPTLY PASSED 


BILL providing for the permanent financing of 
A live-stock industry has been introduced in 
Congress. It is the product of collaboration 
between a representative committee of the Americal 
National Live Stock Association and the managing 
director of the War Finance Corporation. It pro 
vides what is believed to be the most adequate ma- 
chinery yet suggested for taking care of the indus 
try’s financial needs. An outline of its contents will 
be found on another page. 

There has been a gratifying, if tardy, awakening 
at Washington to the plight and legitimate demands 
of agriculture. Everybody realizes that something 
must be done at once to save it from disaster, and is 
ready to support any measure that promises positive 
results. _The administration favors this legislation. 
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By its sponsors in Congress it will be pushed as rap- 
idly as circumstances permit. 

Nevertheless we recommend prompt and forceful 
indorsement of the bill by all live-stock organizations. 
Appropriate resolutions should be adopted at the 
earliest opportunity, and forwarded to Washington, 
urging quick action. The bill should be passed practi- 
cally as it stands. Let each individual stockman com- 
municate directly with his congressmen. This is a 
momentous issue for all of us. Do your share! 


COMMUNITY BREEDING AND 
MARKETING 


HORTENING the route between breeder and 
feeder, to the obvious advantage of both, has 
been successfully accomplished by the Highland 


' Hereford Association of Texas, whose activities are 


described on another page by our market editor. 
Close co-operation for a concrete purpose among the 
members of this organization has resulted in the 
standardization of a superior product, the creation 
of a sustained demand, and the development of a 


' marketing process that has amply demonstrated its 


usefulness and economy. By first putting a ban on 
the nondescript breeding animal, by increasing the 


calf crop to the maximum point through scientific 
range management, and then by shipping out train- 


loads of well-conditioned, high-grade calves to be 


' auctioned off to buyers at central distributing points 


throughout the feeder territory, all avoidable wastes 


- have been eliminated at both ends of the business, 


and the purchaser is enabled to supply his needs in 


' person, assured of absolute uniformity and topmost 


quality. 

If, as there is much to indicate, the range-cattle 
industry is at the threshold of a new era, where suc- 
cess will depend on the degree to which conditions 
and individuals can be made responsive to altered 


' requirements, the methods of the Highland Hereford 


Association might well invite to close study and care- 
ful emulation. The days of haphazard, free-lance 


| Practices in the cattle industry are at an end. In 


the future it will be the man most capable of team- 


work who will reap the greatest reward. 


ENGLAND LIFTS CANADIAN CATTLE 
EMBARGO 


conferences, an agreement has at last been 
reached between the British and Canadian 


Nn MANY YEARS of agitation, debates, and 


| governments looking to the removal of the embargo 
| on Canadian cattle. 


The importation of “store” 


| cattle from the dominion has long been favored by 
| the industrial population and the meat trade of Great 
| Britain, as a means of increasing the supply and low- 
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ering the cost of home-killed beef, but has been vig- 
orously opposed by farmers’ organizations. This divi- 
sion of sentiment, reflected both in Parliament and 
in the cabinet, has hitherto prevented the redemption 
of a government pledge dating back, we think, to 
1918, and the prohibition has been upheld on the 
ostensible ground of danger from the introduction of 
infectious diseases, notwithstanding that Canada’s 
record in this respect is exceptionally clear. 

The main provisions of the agreement are as fol- 
lows: 


1. Cattle incapable of breeding shall be examined and 
certified free from disease before leaving initial shipping- 
point, shall be subjected to a three-day quarantine prior to 
ocean shipment, and shall be inspected daily during the voyage. 


2. Cattle capable of breeding shall be subject to the 
same regulations as above, and in addition shall be tested for 
tuberculosis within one month of shipment. 


3. The three-day quarantine may be observed either at 
initial point of shipment, in rail transit, or at point of ocean 
embarkation, at the option of the shipper. 


While gratified at the long-deferred adjustment 
of a controversy that at times has been accompanied 
by considerable feeling, Canadian papers warn 
against entertaining too great expectations as to its 
immediate effects. Only the best class of well-bred 
and well-fed steers, it is pointed out, will be able to 
stand the heavy transportation charges to Great 
Britain. Poorer grades, in which there is little or no 
profit, will, as heretofore, be forced to seek the near- 
est market. By the same token, the fears of the Brit- 
ish farmer lest his country would be overrun by trans- 
Atlantic “stores,” further repressing prices on the 
domestic product, are held to have been greatly exag- 
gerated. Another thing is whether the Canadian cat- 
tleman, now that the bars are down, may not find it 
advantageous to give more attention in the future to 
developing the type of animal that can pay its way 
across the ocean. 

Concerning the effect of the embargo removal on 
Canada’s trade with the United States, the Canadian 
Farmer, of Toronto, thinks that, except in the case of 
well-fed animals, exports across the southern border 
will go on pretty much as heretofore. Which means 
that the tariff wall will continue to be leaped by such 
beasts as possess sufficient financial elasticity. 
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for a Christmas Present 


What more appropriate gift could you choose for 
your stockmen friends than a subscription to 
THE PRODUCER? Send us their names, with a 
dollar bill for each, and we will mail them the 
magazine for one year, with your compliments. 


515 COOPER BUILDING, DENVER, COLORADO 
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THE STOCKMENS EXCHANGE 


THE PRODUCER invites the stockmen of the country to take 
advantage of its columns to present their views on problems 
of the day as they affect their industry. It solicits correspond- 
ence on topics of common concern, such as stock, crop, and 
weather conditions, doings of state and local organizations, 
records of transactions of more than individual interest. Make 
at your medium of exchange for live-stock information between 
the different sections of the stock-raising region. Address all 
communications to THE PRODUCER, 515 Cooper Building, 
Denver, Colorado. 


FOREST SERVICE SHOULD NOT BE SEPARATED 
FROM DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


New HAVEN, CONN., November 17, 1922. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I note that in your October issue you quote a rumor to the 
effect that the Secretary of Agriculture has withdrawn his 
opposition to the transfer of the national forests to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. I had no reason to believe that this 
rumor was true, and a letter which I have since received from 
Secretary Wallace fully confirms me in that view. 

You probably realize that this transfer is not a mere inter- 
departmental difference of opinion. It involves a far deeper 
question of policy, which has moved the Society of American 
Foresters unanimously to disapprove of the transfer. It is 
as vice-president of that society that I request that, if pos- 
sible, you correct the erroneous impression you have created 
by publishing an unfounded rumor—which may, indeed, have 
been put out purposely to further the plan for securing this 
transfer by those who desire to see it done. 


The questions which have to do with production, either of 
range or of timber, are so closely allied to agricultural pro- 
duction and development that they fall naturally into the 
Department of Agriculture. The great success. of the forest 
and range management under the Forest Service is due directly 
to the policies put into practice by this department. The gen- 
eral attitude of the Interior Department is that all national 
resources are better developed by private ownership. Only in 
the case where policies of national ownership and regulation 
have been forced upon them through congressional legislation 
have these policies found entrance into that department. 
Therefore I repeat: It is the underlying policies, and not the 
departments, which are at issue in this transfer. 


This is best illustrated by the effort to transfer the 
Alaskan national forests to the Interior Department. There 
is no reason for this transfer to be found in the administration 
of these forests; for there is no complaint against this admin- 
istration by those who are using the forests. The motive is 
their disruption and the acquisition of title to these great 
bodies of timber by private owners, following policies under 


which the Interior Department disposed of most of the timber 
lands throughout the states. Those who favor this transfer 
honestly believe that all timber land should pass to private 
owners, to be cut and exploited, and, if necessary, destroyed, 
and that this would add to the prosperity of Alaska and of the 
country. Those who oppose this transfer do not believe this, 
and think they have reasons for holding that the national 
forests should be retained as public forests. 


H. H. CHAPMAN, 
Vice-President, Society of American Foresters, 


* * * 


{In our November issue (page 20) we have already made 
explanation that the rumor attributing to Secretary Wallace 
acquiescence in the proposed transfer of the Forest Service 
to the Department of Interior had proved to be wholly un- 
founded. We fully concur in the views set forth in the above 
letter by Professor Chapman, and trust that the opposition 
which the transfer is certain to encounter in Congress may be 
strong enough to defeat it.—ED.] 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK VALUES 


VERAGE PRICES AT CHICAGO for good native beef 
A cattle, hogs, aged sheep, and fat lambs for the week end- 
ing November 25, 1922, and for the corresponding weeks in the 
years since 1913 are given as below by the Chicago Daily 
Drovers’ Journal: 


Cattle Sheep Lambs 


$14.35 
9.40 
10.65 
14.65 
15.10 
16.60 
12.15 
8.80 
8.80 
7.60 


WOOL STOCKS ON SEPTEMBER 30 


TOCKS OF WOOL in and afloat to the United States, in- 
S cluding tops and noils, on September 30, 1922, amounted 
to 451,807,721—or, in terms of grease equivalent, 525,173,618— 
pounds, according to the quarterly report issued by the govern- 
ment. This quantity was distributed as follows: 

Pounds 
367,728,121 
36,856,460 
16,070,554 
22,554,146 
8,598,440 


451,807,721 
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| of freight rates. 


_ their initiative in bringing about improved conditions. 


ment. 
) officials who have made an exhaustive study of the railroad 


' €xperts and economists. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 
[From our Special Correspondent] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 28, 1922. 
HE BUSINESS of the special session of Congress got 
Teac way November 21 with the reading by the President 


of his message urging favorable action on the administration’s 
ship-subsidy bill. At the conclusion of the President’s address 


| the House Committee on the Merchant Marine brought in a 


favorable report on the new subsidy bill (H. R. 12817), “with 
the reeommendation that the bill do pass.” To expedite action 
on the measure, Chairman Campbell of the Rules Committee 
offered a special rule to govern its consideration in the House. 
The rule provided for general debate only until the hour of 
adjournment on November 25. Consideration of the bill under 


| the five-minute rule would be terminated at 4 o’clock on the 
' afternoon of November 29, with a final vote on the bill follow- 
| ing immediately thereafter. 


[The bill was passed by the House 
by a vote of 208 to 184, and is now in the Senate, where its fate 
is uncertain.— ED. ] 

Senator Capper in the Senate on November 23 in a brief 
speech declared war on the present high freight rates for agri- 
cultural products, which rates, he said, are forcing farmers all 


' over the country to the brink of bankruptcy and ruin. He 


pointed to the earnings of the various railroad systems during 
the past year to show that these lines had earned fair rates, 
despite the strikes of shopmen and coal-miners. He declared 
that a determined fight would be made during the session for 
the repeal of section 15-a (the rate-making section of the 
Transportation Act). He declared this section to be funda- 


_ mentally uneconomic and unsound. Senator Capper’s speech 
_ is in interesting contrast to the statement made two days 


before by James R. Howard, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, in addressing a meeting here of repre- 
sentatives of the land-grant colleges. Mr. Howard said that 


| the farmers must depend on economic rather than statute law, 


and that no relief may be expected from Congress in the matter 
He suggested that railroad managers be left 
alone, with a minimum of government supervision, to exercise 
In this 
speech Mr. Howard also said that, while it is possible some 


farmers need credit, he believed that most of them now have 
> too much credit. 


His remarks were in connection with the pro- 
posals being made for extended agricultural finance legislation. 

It appears that Congress has about come to the conclusion 
that the manner in which the railroads have been operated dur- 


; ing the past twenty years has failed to develop a system and 


service commensurate with the advances of industrial develop- 
This, too, appears to be the view of administration 


problem, and the view also of some of the nation’s traffic 
It is believed that transportation is 
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nearing a breakdown, and that the carriers are finding them- 
selves unable to handle the nation’s traffic in an adequate man- 
ner. Voluntary consolidation seems to promise no relief for 
the present situation. Congress, therefore, faces the necessity 
of enacting fundamental railroad legislation. It is not unlikely 
that a special session of Congress will be called after March 4 
for the express purpose of coping with the transportation 
problem. 


The proposed Armour-Morris merger has challenged the 
attention of official Washington in a big way. It has stirred 
deep interest and concern. For several days there has been 
considerable speculation as to just who would speak for the 
administration in the matter. The President, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the Attorney-General have issued statements, 
but thus far no definite policy has been announced. It has 
appeared to many in Congress that Mr. Wallace was inclined 
to place the responsibility of a decision on the administration, 
but today the President in a statement to the press declared 
that it is all up to the Secretary of Agriculture. In the mean- 
time a resolution is pending before the Senate, which calls upon 
the Secretary of Agriculture for a full report on what action, 
if any, has been taken by him, or what action he contemplates 
taking, with respect to the proposed merger. The resolution 
also calls specifically for a statement of the number of animals 
annually slaughtered under federal inspection since July 1, 
1918, and the proportion slaughtered by each of the Big Five 
packers. It appears certain that Congress will move to pre- 
vent the merger. 


Last May the Federal Trade Commission, after finding 
that the E. H. Stanton packing concern of Spokane, Washing- 
ton, had been acquired by Armour & Co., in violation of section 
7 of the Clayton Act, ordered Armour & Co. to dispose of this 
property. The commission has just been advised that an 
appeal from this order has been made to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit at Chicago. 


* *” * 


On the last day of November a conference was held at 
the White House between President Harding, Secretary Wal- 
lace, and a group of twelve senators, who discussed the ad- 
ministration’s program for the financial relief of agriculture. 
Following the conference, an official statement was issued, in 
which it was said that “the legislation thought to be best 
suited to the agricultural and live-stock emergency contem- 
plates provision for: increase of the maximum loan limit of 
federal farm land banks from $10,000 to $25,000; voluntary 
creation of live-stock and agricultural credit associations pri- 
marily to deal with loans on live stock; amendment of the 
Farm Loan Act to provide for the rediscount of agricultural 
production and marketing paper, and to add two members to 
the Farm Loan Board. The conference brought out 
a clear determination to develop a workable plan of dealing 
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with the relief of farm credits at the short session of 
Congress.” 

On December 6 there was introduced by Senator Lenroot, 
of Wisconsin, in the Senate, and Representative Anderson, of 
Minnesota, in the House, an agricultural-credits bill. The bill 
would utilize the framework of the existing federal farm-loan 
system, creating within it a credits department through which 
farmers may obtain short- and long-time loans up to a total 
of $600,000,000. The twelve farm-loan banks would be pro- 
vided with a revolving fund of $60,000,000, subscribed by the 
government, and would be authorized to rediscount farm pa- 
per with securities running from six months to three years. 
The bill, it is stated, has the indorsement of Secretary Wal- 
lace, the Treasury Department, and the officials of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. 


Addressing Congress on December 8, President Harding 
urged as a “paramount necessity” the enactment of legislation 
providing adequate credit facilities for farmers and live- 
stock producers; abolition of the Railroad Labor Board, and 
substitution therefor of a labor division of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, with full power to enforce its decisions; leg- 
islation for the prevention of strikes; merger of various rail- 
way lines, and pooling of freight-cars; aid in railroad finan- 
cing through a central agency; extension of reclamation work, 
and further work in preservation of forests; a constitutional 
enactment restricting the issuance of tax-exempt securities; 
and proper steps to reduce the wide difference between the 
cost of production and retail prices. 


SECRETARY WALLACE ON AGRICULTURE’S 
NEEDS 


N HIS ANNUAL REPORT for 1922, the Secretary of 

Agriculture attributes the discrepancy between prices on 
farm products and those paid for other commodities to over- 
production of many crops, continued high freight rates, main- 
tenance of industrial wages at approximately war-time levels, 
economic depression and depreciated currencies in Europe, in- 
terference with the efficient functioning of necessary indus- 
tries, burdensome taxes, and unreasonably high costs of dis- 
tribution. Although there is no production of farm products 
in excess of world needs, Mr. Wallace says, there is an over- 
production from the farmer’s standpoint whenever the quan- 
tity produced cannot be marketed at a price which will cover 
all production costs and leave the producer enough to tempt 
him to continue in the business. There has been such over- 
production in this country for three years, calling for a read- 
justment that will benefit both producer and consumer. 

The secretary emphasizes the importance of labor costs 
as a factor in the economic situation. The success of in- 
dustrial labor in holding most of the gains in wages secured 
during the war period accounts, in Mr. Wallace’s opinion, for 
a considerable part of the higher prices which the farmer is 
now paying for all he buys. Wages of men working in or- 
ganized industries, including transportation, remain 50 to 
100 per cent above the pre-war level, whereas the farmer’s 
income is down to or below such level. The various strikes 
that have occurred this year—especially the railroad and coal 
strikes—have been extremely costly to the farmer. 


In spite of all these adverse conditions, the secretary 
sees no general breakdown in the agricultural industry. The 
record of the past year’s production he considers a vivid illus- 
tration of the vitality of American agriculture and of the 
courage and hopefulness of American farmers, although many 
thousands of them have not been able to weather the storm. 
There is a gradual improvement, which has already bettered 
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the farmer’s condition over that of a year or eighteen months 
ago. The aggregate value of the crops in the country this 
year exceeds by about a billion and a quarter dollars that of 
last year. 

Following his discussion of the agricultural situation, the 
secretary summarizes the good results that have come from 
legislation enacted by Congress for the relief of the farmer, 
the legislation yet needed to that end, and the activities of the 
various bureaus of the department. The necessity of early 
action on agricultural-credit legislation is emphasized. Among 
the relief measures urged is an increase in the mortgage-loan 
limit of the federal farm land banks from $10,000 to $25,000, 
and a system of intermediate credits under which the farmer 
can borrow for periods of from six months to three years, 
This form of credit, he says, is needed especially for live. 
stock production and feeding. Lack of longer credit made 
necessary the activities of the War Finance Corporation last 
year, but the secretary believes that agriculture should not 
be required to depend on emergency organizations of this sort, 

Plans for greatly improving and broadening the statistica] 
work of the Department of Agriculture, especially as it re. 
lates to crop and live-stock production, are outlined, and the 
urgent need of developing a comprehensive national forest 
policy is pointed out. 

Mr. Wallace reviews with satisfaction the administration 
of the Packers and Stock-Yards Act. This act, he says, has 
resulted in a growing spirit of understanding and willingness 
to co-operate between the traders on the various markets, the 
packers, and the stock-yard agencies. There are now seventy- 
eight stock-yards in seventy cities in thirty-five states subject 
to the jurisdiction of the secretary under this act. The pro- 
visions of the law also apply to 1,075 market agencies and 
3,436 dealers at these markets, who are all registered, and 
whose schedules of rates and charges have been published 
and filed by the department. According to the secretary, the 
application of the law has been greatly facilitated by the 
disposition of packers, stock-yard companies, and commission 
concerns to co-operate in its enforcement. 

In the budget for the ensuing year Congress has been 
asked to provide for the creation of a Home Economics Bu- 
reau; also for a director of extension, who will be charged with 
the responsibility of co-ordinating all the extension work in the 
Department of Agriculture. 


ARGENTINA BORROWS AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERT 


EON M. ESTABROOK, in charge of the Division of Crop 
and Live-Stock Estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, has been chosen by the Argentine government to 
direct the reorganization of the economic and statistical work 
of the Department of Agriculture in that country. The selec- 
tion of Mr. Estabrook was the result of a cablegram from the 
minister of agriculture of Argentina, Thomas A. le Breton, 
who was formerly Argentine ambassador at Washington. 
While in Washington, Dr. Le Breton took a lively interest in 
the organization of agricultural agencies in the United States. 
It was his knowledge of the efficiency of the crop and live-stock 
reporting services in this country that resulted in his request 
that a man of national reputation in this work be lent to 
Argentina to develop similar methods there. Mr. Estabrook 
will sail for South America on January 3, 1923. During his 
year’s absence the Division of Live-Stock and Crop Estimates 
will be in charge of W. F. Callander. 


Calling it a flexible tariff does not necessarily mean that 
it isn’t about the stiffest yet—Manila Bulletin. 
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“THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN NOVEMBER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 





CHICAGO, ILL., December 2, 1922. 


ARLY DECEMBER found the cattle market recuperating 
K from November demoralization. The moment supply pres- 
sure relaxed, prices advanced. Within a few days a certain 
grade of short-fed steers that had been practically unsalable 
gained $1 per cwt., and everything on the western order ap- 
preciated 50 to 75 cents per. cwt.; thus confirming the im- 
pression that the November break was directly attributable 
to the glut, which, in turn, was due to premature marketing 
of steers that had barely had enough corn to exert an influ- 
ence on the beef. That it was a case of acute indigestion is 
indicated by the fact that the ten principal markets received 
approximately 1,245,000 cattle in November, compared with 
947,000 during the same month last year. The big run was at 
Chicago, which received 334,021, or 67,669 more than in 1921. 


November Cattle Slump Due to Market Congestion 


November developed semi-panic conditions in the Corn 
Belt. It was due to realization of the fact that the August- 
to-October stock-cattle purchase was, in round figures, half a 
million head in excess of the same period in 1921, coupled 
with the advance in corn. A hue and cry was raised that too 
many cattle had been laid in. Feeders who had bought thin 
cattle in excess of their ability to finish without buying corn 
concluded to cash, and were deterred from getting their hold- 
ings on the market in a lump only by inability of the carriers 
to furnish cars. During the weeks ending November 18 and 
25 pandemonium existed; but the moment the heavy run of 
grassers at Kansas City subsided and it was evident that 
the Northwest had shot its wad, the underlying strength evi- 
dent earlier in the season reasserted itself. Beef trade had 
been healthy meanwhile, but when killers were under the ne- 
cessity of consigning a considerable percentage of their kill 
to the freezer, they put it away “worth the money.” Had 
the Corn Belt preserved its equilibrium during this period, 
enormous loss would have been avoided, and the tail end of 
the western movement would not have been so severely 
penalized. 


Exeessive Supplies Always Produce Chaos 


Excessively supplied markets are always chaotic. All 


semblance of intrinsic values disappears on such occasions, 
| bullocks of apparently the same quality, weight, and condi- 
| tion selling 50 cents to $1 per cwt. apart. 


On this occasion 
some short-fed cattle lost $2 per cwt., and westerns broke any- 
where from 50 cents to $1; but the few choice bullocks selling 


| at $13 to $13.60 per cwt. held practically steady. One trouble 


in such a crisis is that feeders with bullocks in the good class 
selling at $11.50 to $12.50 on the October high spot cannot 


, Tealize the difference between their product and the handful 
of steers eligible to top prices. In this respect conditions of 
| 2 year ago were reversed, as at that time the whole country 


was full of long-fed cattle held to nurse an invalid market, 
whereas this year feeders refused to take the risk of long 
Much ado has been made about a $13 cattle market. 
The few lots selling at or above that figure could easily be 
enumerated, and a few more of the same kind would have 
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made the prices impossible. While this handful was claiming 
top prices, thousands of steers that had been decently crossed 
with corn had to be content with $7.75 to $9; other thousands 
that had barely absorbed enough corn to do them good had to 
take $6.75 to $7.25, or about what they cost when put in; and 
still other thousands that were considered top cattle when 
loaded were appraised at $9.75 to $11.50. The November 
break on the great majority of the cattle marketed ranged 
from $1 to $2 per cwt., and some of the short-feds showed 
even more depreciation. 


Indiseriminate Buying of Thin Feeders 


A type of feeders known as “in-and-outers” were largely 
responsible. Earlier in the season they developed greed for 
thin cattle. The process of converting corn into beef had been 
highly profitable all summer, margins ranging from $3 to $4 
per cwt., and they were out after some of that money. A year 
ago they could not be induced to lay in cattle at any price. 
In many cases their bankers refused to advance purchase 
money then; but eventually the temptation proved irresistible. 
Having acquired cattle and introduced them to corn, this ele- 
ment discovered that their policy had been general; whereupon 
they began walking the floor nights, and, when corn started on 
its somewhat meteoric rise, liquidation began. There was 
nothing the matter with the market; in fact, up to that time 
it had been giving a decidedly creditable account of itself; 
but markets are susceptible to inundations, and this one lit- 
erally buried it. The “in-and-outer” is a bad actor and has 
no legitimate place in the industry. He is as reckless as tim- 
orous, and whenever he manifests signs of activity the danger- 
signal should be hoisted. 


Flood of Short-Feds Meets Western Wave 


The logical effect of this flood of short-fed steers was 
depression of western cattle values, each damaging the other. 
A procession of range cattle reached the market day after 
day, a third of Chicago’s receipts coming from that source 
early in the week, while an even larger proportion of St. Paul, 
Sioux City, and Omaha receipts wore brands, and the bulk of 
Kansas City arrivals were southwestern grassers. Killers 
naturally showed preference for bullocks that had been on 
corn thirty to sixty days, and, had the country not continued 
buying stockers, the outlet for western cattle would have 
been further contracted. A few good 1,250- to 1,400-pound 
western steers realized $8 to $8.35, but the long string was 
cashed at $5.50 to $7, and the proportion above $6.75 was not 
large when the market was most demoralized. The commoner 
grades of westerns were hard to move at $5 to $5.25, and even 
less, and for western cows there was barely a semblance of 
a market at $4 to $5.25, canners going around $3, and bulls at 
$3.50 to $4. These prices did not net western shippers much, 
after freight and other expenses had been deducted. 


Every Feeder 


should have our latest letter and price 
list to Feeders 


Ask for No. 31 B 


The Antiseptic Products Company 
3105 Walnut St., Denver, Colo. 
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Prices Advance as Supplies Recede 


The situation changed almost overnight. On the Monday 
of Thanksgiving week a short run materialized, whereupon 
buyers took a lively interest in the offering, which was cleared 
by noon, and in a manner that indicated need of more cattle. 
On some of the short-fed stuff, for which $7.50 to $9 was bid 
the previous week, $8.50 to $10 was paid without haggling, 
and veracious salesmen asserted that they sold steers in the 
$11 class $1.50 to $2 per cwt. higher than at the November 
low spot. This may have the effect of reassuring holders of 
cattle that have barely had a good start on corn, but the 
half-million increase in stocker purchases is having a night- 
mare effect, and until the middle of January it is probable that 
it will be up to the carriers to regulate supply. The country 
is intensely bullish on corn, and equally bearish on cattle. 


Improvement Probable from Now On 


Now that western. cattle are practically out of the way, 
conditions are likely to improve. The public is eating beef, 
especially the qualitied kind, and will continue to do so as long 
as wages remain at the present altitude. Beef consumption 
is merely a matter of purchasing capacity. If forecasts are 
in order, this conveys a prediction that February, March, and 
April will develop a series of healthy cattle markets, and that 
feeders will get full value for the corn consumed, plus a profit. 
Of course, recent margins of $3 to $4 per cwt. are not to be 
reckoned on, although the crop of western cattle that passed 
into feeders’ hands during September, October, and November 
was acquired at prices low enough to warrant expectation of 
substantial margins, especially if the stuff is carried to a 
reasonable degree of finish—and it is quality that counts under 
new conditions. 


Bears Ruled Month’s Hog Market 


Packers have one successful bear campaign to their credit. 
During November they succeeded in putting average cost of 


hogs down to $7.50 per cewt. A contributing agency was liqui- 
dation of immature hogs weighing less than 200 pounds, due 
to the advance in corn values generally and partial failure of 
the crop in some localities, especially Kansas and Missouri. 
Eastern hogs were tumbled into the market hopper without 
regard to its capacity to absorb them, and, as killers down that 
way were able to satisfy their needs at home, that competi- 
tion was practically eliminated at Chicago and other western 
markets, enabling packers to do pretty much as they pleased. 
Top hogs at Chicago declined from $8.75 to $8 during Novem- 
ber, and packers succeeded in putting up house droves below 
$7.50; but at the bottom of the break eastern shippers came 
into the market, whereupon packers concluded that hogs were 
worth the money, and a substantial reaction occurred, average 
cost reaching $8.20 on the last day of November. 


Meat Stocks Much Reduced 


While this slump was in progress, stocks of lard and meats 
were substantially reduced—that of lard almost to the vanish- 
ing point. Domestic consumption was at all times healthy, 


“Mischief Mixer” 


One of the greatest sons of 
Mousel’s Beau Mischief, at 


“ROLLING ACRES,” Littleton, Colo. 
GEORGE W. BAKER, Proprietor 


but packers insisted that they had a right to a profit on each 
day’s kill; in fact, at one time there was a profit of $2 per 
hog in the conversion process. Retail prices of both smoked 
and fresh meats were well maintained, so that consumers did 
not get the full benefit of the decline in live hogs. Export 
trade was of gratifying volume and on a cash basis, whereas 
a year ago much of the exporting done was on consignment 
Stocks of lard and meats across the Atlantic are low, and will 
need continuous replenishment, provided Germany and other 
continental markets are capable of buying with real money 
Now that British government control of meats is at an end 
American hog products will be immune to the discrimination 
to which it has been subject since-the war. October exports 
of lard were 66,332,000 pounds, compared with 56,886,000 
pounds last year; of bacon, 28,250,000 pounds, compared with 
23,601,000 pounds; and November trade will be of equal 
volume. 


Low Spot Possibly Passed 


Hogs will advance $1 per cwt. before they decline that 
much, and it is highly probable that the $7.50 level late in 
November uncovered low spot for the season, although a few 
heavy runs in December would give packers another oppor- 
tunity for bear raiding, especially if eastern shippers are 
unable to get cars. Stocks of all kinds of hog product are 
considerably less than a year ago, and startlingly under the 
average of the last five-year period at the inception of the 
winter packing season, which is anything but a bearish factor 
If domestic consumption is maintained at present volume, ad 
Europe continues buying, there will be no possibility of an ex. 
cessive accumulation of either lard or meats this side of April 
and the strong position of lard is indicated by shortage of eu 
tonseed oil. Lard may have been out of line with corn on the 
old basis of that grain, but a 30-cent advance in corn warrants 
expectancy that lard will be worth more money. 


Lighter Weights Being Marketed 


How much larger the new hog crop is than that of the pre- 
vious season will not be determined until it is in. Admitting 
a 15 per cent increase on a numerical basis, there will be no 
corresponding gain in tonnage, as hogs are being and will be 
marketed at lighter weights. In addition, fresh-pork consump- 
tion is of considerably larger volume than last winter, owing 
to the increased purchasing capacity of the industrial element. 
Taking into consideration all the factors, bullish and bearish, 
it is impossible to give the bear side serious consideration at 
the present price basis. It is the consensus that hogs will work 
higher as the winter moves along, and, if packers are able to 
accumulate considerable product of hogs bought around $8 
per cwt., they will have incentive to mark hogs up later in 
the season to garner inventory profits. 


Western and Southern Demand to Increase 


Pacific-coast and inter-mountain demand has not developed 
large volume, but is expected to be.a price-making factor later 
in the winter. Missouri River prices are on practically a parity 
with those at Chicago, these points doing a heavy western 
business. The South is also taking large quantities of hog 
product, as the rise in cotton has re-established the purchasing 
capacity of the section where that commodity is a staple crop. 


Bacon Type Gaining in Favor 


Renewal of interest in the bacon type of hog may be noted. 
It is contended that production of this type will enable pack- 
ers to compete in the British market with Danish, Irish, and 
Canadian bacon. The Corn Belt is definitely committed to the 
butcher or lard type, so that, if the bacon type has a future, 
it will be in sections where small grains are raised. In the 
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mountain region wheat could be economically converted into 
pork under present conditions; but there is no certainty that 
this would continue, nor is there assurance that bacon-curers 
would pay a premium for that type of hog if its production 
was attempted over a wide area. The butcher type has a dis- 
tinct advantage in that it makes superior hams, shoulders, 
and loins—cuts popular with the domestic trade; while at 
170 to 200 pounds it furnishes the kind of bacon this market 
requires. Increased competition in the British market with 
jrish, Danish, and Canadian bacon would automatically lower 
prices, and, if it were possible to capture the entire British 
market, an outlet would be found for not to exceed 10 per cent 
of the American production. The future of the bacon-type 
hog in this country is doubtful. 


Lamb Values Well Maintained 


Skepticism concerning the winter lamb market was dis- 
pelled, if not routed, by November trade. Despite generous 
receipts, top lambs went to $15.25 at the close of that month, 
after a $14 start. Eastern butchers got into the scramble late 
in the month, paying $15 to $15.25 for the pick of the crop at 
Chicago; and, if this competition is maintained, repetition ot 
last winter’s $16 trade is not improbable. Packers have re- 


' sorted to every possible expedient to hold prices down, and 


will continue to do so. Sheep, which had a sharp advance 
early in November, experienced a decline of about $1 late in 
the month, indicating restricted demand for heavy mutton. 


Thin Westerns Fetch Good Prices 


During November a large percentage of the lamb supply 
sold at $14.25 to $14.75, Chicago basis, and late in the month 
$14.50 to $15 took the bulk. Feeders paid $13.50 to $14 for 
thin western lambs, which comprised the bulk of the western 
delegation. A few fat wethers sold at $9 to $9.50, and some 
light ewes at $7.50 to $8; but the bulk of the fat-ewe supply 
was appraised at a range of $4.50 to $6.50, and the heavier 


' they were, the more difficulty was experienced in getting them 


over the scales. 


Fat Stuff Shows Fair Profit 


Corn Belt feeders have unloaded western lambs running 
in corn-fields, as they showed a profit. In fact, the market 


» would have been bare of fat stuff without this delegation. As 
| corn was good and weather conditions were ideal, rapid and 


cheap gains were made, the finishing process showing a profit 
despite the fact that thin lambs were put in high. 
Packers Frown on Shorn Stock 


Shorn lambs met discrimination, as packers wanted wool. 
Late in the month shorn stock sold up to $13.25; but this was 





Senior Herd Sire 
BEAU BLANCHARD 38th 
by Beau Blanchard 










Highland Ranch, Littleton, Colo. 








WAITE PHILLIPS RANCHES 


HIGHLAND HEREFORDS 

E. G. STONE, Herdsman 
Other herd sires include Highland Domino, Repeater 13th Jr., Master Key 21st. 
hundred breeding cows, representing the best and most popular Hereford families. 


Our cattle must make good on the range, in the feed-lot, and on the hook. We run a range 
herd and feed our own steers, as well as produce better pure-breds. 


EARLE G. REED, Mer. 
724 Majestic Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 


done under sparse supply conditions, when killers were com- 
pelled to grab everything in sight, regardless of weight, wool, 
or condition. In that emergency they competed with feeders 
on thin western lambs with a flesh covering, paying $14.25 for 
stock on which country bidders would not go above $14. When- 
ever they get an opportunity, however, they will punish shorn 


lambs, whereas last year the last thing the packers wanted 
was wool. 


Heavy Western Feed-Lot Holdings Causing Concern 


Concern has been expressed over the huge holdings in 
Colorado and Nebraska feed-lots, especially of big lambs. 
What happened late in November, when lambs advanced $1 to 
$1.25 per cwt., should reassure feeders, as these two supply 
sources will be the sole reliance of killers thirty days hence. 
There is some western stuff in the preparation stage in terri- 
tory east of Chicago, and Buffalo may experience brief con- 
gestion; but Iowa, Illinois, and Wisconsin are short, and else- 
where than in Colorado and Nebraska the trans-Missouri coun- 
try is in similar condition. The big feed-barns around Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, and Omaha contain 50 per cent less than 
a year ago, and when this stuff has been cleaned up repletion 
will be impossible except from Colorado and Nebraska. Last 
winter speculators filled the feed-barns as rapidly as space 
was available by scouring the entire western country from the 
Rio Grande to Alberta. On that occasion Texas contributed 
over half a million head, owing to drought, and an incredible 
number of ewe lambs were gathered in the Northwest, fattened, 
and sent to the butcher. Neither of these supply sources can 
be tapped this winter, as Texas is bare, and the Northwest 
must hold its ewe lambs to rehabilitate flocks, or go out of the 
business. Flock-owners in that quarter, having sold their 
wool at good prices, are not suffering from financial stress, so 
that ewe lambs will be held. Speculative feeders are confronted 
with a much higher feed bill, thin stock is selling dangerously 
close to fat lambs, and the lure of big profits is lacking. 


High Prige Level Likely to Prevail 


January is the only possible danger spot. Thereafter the 
available supply will be strongly held in Colorado and Ne- 
braska. With anything like orderly marketing, prices should be 
stabilized at high levels. Packers may resort to new tactics 
in their perennial struggle to hold values down, but the odds 
are against them. The ten principal markets handled in ex- 
cess of 1,100,000 head during November, when corn-field lambs 
were marketed freely, and yet the tide went against them. 
Along in February and March a buying scramble is prob- 
able. Swift is anticipating such a contingency by taking 
straight bands of western lambs, sorting off the fat end, and 
finishing the rest at feed-barns adjacent to the markets. 


Junior Herd Sire 
HIGHLAND MISCHIEF 
by Mischievous Jr. 
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THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 


HE NOVEMBER CATTLE RUN at the Denver yards 

was made up of a large number of inferior-quality animals 
that should have remained on ranges and ranches for a year 
or two longer. Some good-quality beef was included, and a 
fair percentage of good-quality feeders; but the big end of the 
supply was common, and salesmen had a hard time in moving 
the stock. 


A number of reasons are advanced for the large number 
of nondescript cattle coming to market this fall. The drought 
areas of the Southwest have contributed liberally, and dry 
pastures, with the resulting shortage of feed, in the more 
northern sections have caused liberal marketing from these 
districts. Inability of stockmen further to finance their oper- 
ations has been responsible for some of the premature market- 
ing, while in other cases growers have decided to ship every- 
thing to market and quit the business. 

A good demand for feeding cattle prevailed during No- 
vember, and a liberal volume of business was done. The de- 
mand from the Corn Belt country was heavy. Colorado buyers 
purchased more sparingly, due to the shortage of feed. The 
month closed with some improvement in the feeder market, 
and prices were 25 to 50 cents higher late in the month than 
at the low point two weeks before. 


Packer buyers found it difficult to secure the good-quality 
fat steers which they needed for their trade. The supply of 
good cows and heifers also was limited. There were plenty 
of the plainer grades on hand, but these were not in favor 
with killers. Choice grass beef topped at $7.50 during the 
month. A good grade found outlet at $7 to $7.25, and fairly 
well-covered steers sold at from $6 to $6.50. Choice cows went 
to the killers’ block at $4.50 to $5 late in the month, although 
a good grade was sold two weeks earlier at $4 to $4.50; and 
a pretty decent grade of killing cows brought $3.50 to $4. A 


good grade of feeding steers found new owners at $5.75 to 
$6.50, while choice kinds sold at $6.75 to $7, and the top for 
the month was $7.45 on Gunnison yearlings. 

California buyers took out a good many fat steers during 
the month, and many more were sent to the coast from other 


points in Colorado and various western states. The California 
demand for beef steers is increasing materially, and promises 
to be a decided factor in the local market during the coming 
winter months. 


Cattle receipts at Denver for November were 90,541 head, 
compared with 84,754 during the same month of 1921. 


Hog receipts for the month were 30,335 head—a gain of 
nearly 8,000 over the corresponding month of last year, and 
of 7,000 compared with October of this year. Endeavors of 
packers to pound prices during the month were of little avail. 
Qccasional slumps were recorded, but the market quickly re- 
acted, and at the close good hogs were selling around $8.25— 
or just about on the same level as the month before. Whether 
the long-predicted drop in hog values will materialize in De- 
cember remains to be seen, although very few of the experts 
are willing to forecast materially lower prices for the present 
month. 

Sheep trade was quiet during November. A good many 
feeding sheep en route to feed-lots were received, but the 
supply of fat stock was comparatively light. Late in the 
month some shipments began showing up from the feed-lots, 
and it is expected that a large number of fat sheep and lambs 
will be returned in December. 


What the outcome of the sheep-feeding operations this 


year will be remains a sealed book. There are many lambs to 
come to market during the next three months, due to the fact 
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that a great many of the lambs on feed in Denver territory 
this year were put in early and had good weight when they 
went into finishing pens. Later in the season a comparatively 
bare spot in the supply is expected. 


Sales made thus far have been fairly satisfactory, and the 
stock returned from feed-lots has been making money. From 
$13 to $13.50 took a goodly share of the fat lambs late in No. 
vember, with an occasional sale up to $13.75. Ewes were sel]. 
ing at from $6 to $6.25 at the close of the month, which was a 
little less than they brought thirty days earlier. Feeding ewes 
were selling at $4.50 to $5.75. Feeding lambs sold at from 
$12 to $13, but the supply was extremely light, and the volume 
of trading in this department was small. 


Receipts of sheep and lambs at Denver in November were 
880,089 head, compared with 262,781 in November of 1921. 
For the eleven months ended November 30, 1922, the gain in 
sheep receipts at Denver, compared with the same period of 
1921, was 337,630 head. 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Friday, December 1, 1922 


CATTLE 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
BEEF STEERS: 
Medium and Heavy Wt. (1,100 Ibs. up)— 
Choice and Prime............................$12.00-13.60 $11.15-13.25 $10.75-13.00 
UN Faces ectsctccaesccancctoncs 9.50-11.15 8.75-10.75 
Medium 7.10- 9.50 6.75- 8.75 
Common 5.25- 7.10 5.00- 6.75 
Light Weight (1,100 lbs. down)— 
Choice and Prime 


7.25-10.00 


11.00-12.00 = 10.75-13.0 
9.10-11.00 8.75-10.75 
Medium 6.90- 9.10 6.50- 8.75 
NN 6 a ee ae ‘ 4.35- 6.90 4.75- 6.50 

BUTCHER CATTLE: 

Heifers, Common to Choice. 4.25-10.75 4.00- 8.40 4.00- 9.00 

Cows, Common to Choice................. 3.60- 8.00 3.75- 6.00 3.75- 6.25 

Bulls, Bologna and Beef 3.50- 6.60 3.15- 5.25 3.00- 6.00 
CANNERS AND CUTTERS: 

Cows and Heifers 2.60- 3.60 2.50- 3.75 2.50- 3.50 

Caaner Steet .. nnn. SP 2.75- 3.75 2.50- 4.00 
VEAL CALVES: 

Lt. & Med. Wt., Med. to Choice... 8.50- 9.50 5.25- 8.25 6.50- 8.00 

Heavy Wt., Common to Choice. 3.00- 7.25 3.25- 6.50 4.00- 6. 
FEEDER STEERS: 

1,000 lbs. up, Common to Choice.... 5.25- 7.75 4.90- 7.75 5.25- 7. 

750-1,000 Ibs., Common to Choice... 5.25- 7.75 4.85- 7.75 5.00- 7.40 
STOCKER STEERS: 

Common to Choice ‘ 7.75 
STOCKER COWS AND HEIFERS: 

Common to Choice i ‘ 2.75- 


4.00- 7.75 4.50- 7. 


‘ $ 8.40 
Bulk of Sales ‘ ; 8.00- 
Heavy Wt., Medium to Choice............ 7.90- 
Medium Wt., Medium to Choice J 8.00- 
Light Wt., Common to Choice 5 , 7.95- 
Light Lights, Common to Choice 
Packing Sows, Smooth.......................... 
Packing Sows, Rough........................... 
MNRAS Te IN yo cccceaceaccctet ssc iceman 
Stocker Pigs, Common to Choice 


SHEEP 
LAMBS: 


84 lbs. down— 
Medium to Prime 
Culls and Common......................... 

YEARLING WETHERS: 
Medium to Prime 
WETHERS: 
Medium to Prime 
EWES: 
Medium to Choice 
Culls and Common.............................. 
FEEDING LAMBS: 
Medium to Choice................. 


9.40-13.15 8.75-12.50 9.00-13.0 


9.75-13.50 9.25-12.25 
6.25- 8.25 


4.75- 7.75 
2.50- 5.00 


5.25- 7.25 
1.50- 5.00 


seseseeeeeeevee 12,25-14.25 12.00-13.10 





$13.40-15.50 $12.75-14.00 $13.00-14.25 


9.50-12.0 
6.50- 8.50 


4.00- 7.0 
1.50- 3.% 


11.50-13.40 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 

and slaughter of live stock at sixty-seven markets for 

the month of October, 1922, compared with October, 1921, and 

for the ten months ending with October, 1922, compared with 
the corresponding period in 1921: 


















RECEIPTS 
October Ten meme Bete 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Cuitle ws... 2,936,296 | 2,312,579 | 18,965,070 | 16,442,383 
Oi sssincc ton 3,682,491 | 3,214,139 | 34,642,325 | 33,483,673 
I scscnmouni 3,310,678 | 3,041,858 | 18,560,438 | 20,435,680 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS* 
October Ten — oe 
1921 1922 1921 
Cattle Scania 1,569,124 | 1,194,337 | 8,472,864 | 6,920,347 
BEG: -aicenapeotn 1,299,274 | 1,219,261 | 12,168,407 | 11,636,871 
Sh680 ....ccseins 2,196,078 | 1,667,981 | 9,508,160 | 9,357,704 


*Includes stockers and feeders. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 








October Ten Months Ending 






October 
1921 1921 
621,615 | 3,843,451 2,766,319 
45,407 492,065 430,586 
731,168 | 3,153,609 2,381,869 





LOCAL SLAUGHTER 








Ten Months E 
October _ —. 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Cottle 1,299,392 | 1,081,897 | 10,300,235 | 9,400,664 
ONO eee 2,365,155 1,992,051 | 22,462,606 | 21,817,312 
a 1,069,024 1,340,562 | 8,970,406 | 11,065,459 


TEN MONTHS’ LIVE-STOCK MOVEMENT 


J. E. P. 


IVE-STOCK SUPPLY STATISTICS for the current year, 
compared with 1921, afford an interesting study. 
Usually these statistics are based on the ten-market run, but 
nearly twoscore other, if minor, markets must be reckoned 


sumers made this possible. 


Shorthorns. 











The Producers Outlook 


for 1923 is better than it was a year ago 


@The past year cattle markets improved. Better prices for packing-house by- 
products, stronger demand for feeders, and more active call for meat by con- 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
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with. In fact, the Department of Agriculture takes cognizance 
of the existence of sixty-seven primary receiving points, some 
of which might consistently be eliminated, as their volume is 
insignificant. Nevertheless they afford a basis for comparison 
purposes. 

Returns for these sixty-seven markets for the first ten 
months of the year are available. They record 18,965,070 cattle, 
compared with 16,442,383 in 1921—a gain of 2,522,687, or 15.3 
per cent. Local slaughter was 10,300,235—an increase of 
899,571, or 9.6 per cent. Stocker and feeder volume aggre- 
gated 3,843,451—a gain of 1,082,132, or 39.2 per cent. Calves 
to the number of 5,062,879 head were marketed—a gain of 
447,227, or 9.7 per cent, compared with 1921. 

Hog receipts at the same markets during the ten-month 
period aggregated 34,642,325—an increase of 1,158,652, or 3.5 
per cent. The stock-hog movement was insignificant, com- 
pared with the entire volume, aggregating only 492,065—a 
gain of 61,479, or 14.3 per cent, compared with 1921. It may 
be said, however, that the major part of the stock-hog move- 
ment is direct from breeder to feeder, and not through the 
markets. 

Ten months’ sheep receipts at the same points were 18,560,- 
438—a decrease of 1,875,242, or 9.2 per cent. Local slaughter 
declined 2,095,053 head, or 18.9 per cent, compared with 1921; 
while feeder volume, aggregating 3,153,609, increased 771,740, 
or 32.4 per cent. 

These figures may be variously interpreted. The gain in 
cattle—wholly unexpected—represents both liquidation and 
turn-over, rather than increased production. Feeders were 
active from January to September, and, as a large percentage 
of their purchases were given a short turn on corn and then 
sent to the shambles, double counting was inevitable. Owing 
to superabundance and cheapness of corn, coupled with the 
fact that converting grain into beef was profitable, there was 
abundant incentive for this turn-over. The figures also repre- 
sent material expansion of baby-beef production, more year- 
lings having been made in the Corn Belt than in any previous 
year. 


A slight increase in hog production is accounted for by 
close marketing of sows that had weaned or lost pigs. The 
modern practice is to use gilts for breeding purposes, instead 
of retaining mature sows. There may be two opinions as to 
the economy of this practice, but it is definitely established. 

Sheep and lamb supply statistics do not tell the whole 
story of depletion both of native and of western flocks, as the 
turn-over was also large, and speculators ran a fine-toothed 
comb through the whole country during the early part of the 
year for stock to put on feed. Texas ran into a drought that 


@Desire for cows that can raise more than one calf, or produce milk at a profit, 
and steers that gain rapidly and satisfy buyers on the markets, has turned the 
attention of many to Shorthorns. -If you wish to raise cattle for profit, try 


13 Dexter Park Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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dislodged half a million head, and as many ewe lambs were 
attracted to feed-lots from the Northwest by high prices for 
finished stock and cheap feed. 


HIDE MARKET QUIET 


J. E. P. 


LTHOUGH nominally weak, the strong position of raw 
A stock will undoubtedly be reflected in a higher hide 
market whenever sustained demand develops. Shoe machinery 
is well employed, and especially for footgear in the $5 to $6 
category there is an enormous demand. “Quietness” is about 
the only adequately descriptive term. The big packers are 
stiff in their ideas of values, although the smaller killers show 
anxiety to sell. Tanners are endeavoring to hold prices down, 
even to the extent of staying out of the market. 

Packer hides are nominal on the following basis: spready 
native steers, 2514 to 26 cents; heavy native steers, 23 cents; 
heavy native cows, 21 cents; light native cows, 18 to 18% 
cents; extreme-light native steers, 18% cents; native bulls, 
17 cents. 

Branded selections are quoted at 21 cents for heavy Texas 
and butt-branded steers, 20 cents for light Texas and Colorado 
steers, and 16% cents for extreme-light Texas and branded 
cows. 

Local small packer hides are listed at 17 to 17% cents 
asked for all-weight native cows and steers, with outside lots 
available at a reduction, depending on quality. 

Country hides are unsettled, with practically no estab- 
lished market. Heavy steers are nominal at 14 to 15% cents; 
heavy cows, 12% to 13 cents-asked for older lots, and up to 14 
cents for fresh stock; buff weights, nominal at 13% to 14 
cents; extremes, 14% to 15% cents asked; bulls, 11 to 11% 
cents; western all-weight country-branded stock, 11 to 11% 
cents; all on the basis of Chicago freight. 


WOOL TRADE QUIET BUT STRONG 


J. E. P. 


PECULATION IS RIFE as to what western wool will be 

worth in the bag next spring. Some people in the trade 
have set their peg in the 60-cent hole. The early-winter situ- 
ation is strong and favors still higher prices. Textile circles 
are buzzing with activity, the goods market is healthy, and the 
public has exhibited no resentment at a substantial advance in 
clothing cost. Dealers’ shelves are bare, and, as a rule, they 
are doing business on a hand-to-mouth basis, retaining recol- 
lection of the buyers’ strike in 1921,. which found them with 
stocks of clothing on hand, necessitating liquidation at a loss. 


At the moment the market is experiencing a lull, but this 
is in the nature of a logical reaction from recent abnormal 
activity, no sign of weakness being detected. Manufacturers 
have fairly covered their contract requirements, dealers are 
unwilling to make concessions, owing to short stocks, and 
there is a general disposition to await the turn of the year. 
Dealers would doubtless attempt contracting of the 1923 clip, 
but realize that any effort of that nature would only serve to 
strengthen growers’ ideas of values and would get them little 
wool. Unless dealers are willing to pay stiff prices for wool 
on the sheep’s back, they are not likely to traffic to any extent 
in the new clip in advance of shearing time. 


Foreign markets are encouragingly strong, especially in 
the case of cross-breds, which must be substituted for fine 
wools, if the latter are as scarce as generally believed. Al- 
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though mills have been buying little wool recently, it will sooy 
be necessary for them to return to the market, as the heavy. 
weight season is approaching and will necessitate acquisition 
of an enormous quantity of raw material, since weavers haye 
every incentive to anticipate requirements. The last goverp. 
ment report on wool stocks, as of September 30, 1922, showeg 
an increase of 46,000,000 pounds compared with the previoys 
report; but 25,000,000 pounds of this were carpet wool, so that 
the net increase adapted to clothing purposes was but 21, 
000,000 pounds, grease equivalent. Stocks of domestic woo] 
in the hands of manufacturers and dealers showed an increase 
of some 8,000,000 pounds, although at least 90,000,000 pounds 
have gone into consumption during the interim. Apparently 
about 100,000,000 pounds of wool passed from the hands of 
growers, of whose stocks the government took no account—, 
movement reflected by scarcity in the country, which is un. 
precedented. In other words, the increase in visible stocks 
was the result of scouring the country for wool and moving it 
to concentration points where enumeration is possible. 


The Texas fall clip reached market at an opportune 
moment. These wools were worth around 20 cents per pound 
a year ago, but have doubled in value meanwhile. In 1920 
growers found it difficult to get advances of 10 to 12 cents per 
pound, and doubt was expressed at that time concerning the 
world’s ability to absorb the enormous stock supposed to exist; 
whereas the only surplus on the horizon today is about 
1,000,000 bales of cross-breds, which are strongly held by the 
B. A. W. R. A. 


Foreign markets are being closely watched by the Amer- 
ican trade. The only uncertain buying factor is continental 
Europe, and there it is a question of payment rather than of 
requirement. That dealers and manufacturers will spare no 
effort to check the rising trend of values—at least until the 
1923 clip is out of growers’ hands—may be accepted as a cer- 
tainty, as the higher they buy the greater will be their hazard 
and the narrower their margin of profit; but that it is a 
growers’ year is equally certain. Dealers and manufacturers 
made most of the profit resulting from the 1922 advance, as 
growers did not realize their strategic position until their 
property was out of their hands. In fact, many of them liter- 
ally gave it away. 


There is apprehension of a runaway market. In fact, 
Philadelphia and Boston are warning the trade against par- 
ticipancy in a possible buying furore. Speculation is attract- 
ive—especially when an opportunity for a turn-over at a 
profit exists; but there can be no doubt that present prices are 
legitimate, and that, in view of prices paid by the public for 
fabrics, raw wool could easily advance 25 per cent and still 
leave manufacturers a good margin of profit, as they are work- 
ing up a nickel’s worth of raw wool into product for which the 
public pays a dollar or more. 


Every pound of wool taken off recently at shearing 
stations near Chicago has been snapped up by ubiquitous deal- 
ers, who grab even at small packages. Stocks are in 
strong hands, and holders are confident of an early turn-over 
at a profit, so that, by the time the new clip is ready to leave 
the sheep’s back, a buying furore is probable. At this writing 
Australian markets are developing strength, buyers are active 
at the Cape and River Plate, and wherever a little wool is 
grown bids are available. 


In the domestic market good delaine Ohio wools are on 4 
clean basis of $1.40, or 56 cents in the grease; half-blood comb- 
ing is worth 54 cents in the grease, and three-eighths blood 
combing 52 to 53 cents, with quarter-blood at 50 to 51 cents. 
Territory wools are selling at Chicago in original bags at 45 
cents, and Colorado wools at 46 cents. In speculative circles 
a tip is out to “buy wool and hold it.” 
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December, 1922 


REVIEW OF EASTERN MEAT-TRADE 
CONDITIONS 


For Week Ending Friday, December 1, 1922 


GENERAL MARKET CONDITIONS 


While the demand for Thanksgiving poultry predomi- 
nated, fresh-meat trade was up to expectations. Shipments 
were generally reduced, and, with a fair trade, prices were 
fairly well sustained, advancing in some instances. Rela- 
tively high poultry prices stimulated sales of veal, especially 
of the better grades. 

BEEF 


Beef trade was slow, with the best demand for chucks and 
plates. Receipts were light to moderate, and demand sufficient 
to maintain a steady to higher market on both steers and cows. 
Prices on steers and cows were unchanged at Boston; good 
and choice steers steady, with other grades $1 to $2 higher, 
and cows steady to $1 higher, at New York; with steers steady 
to $1 higher, and cows steady: to 50 cents higher, at Philadel- 
phia. A few good heifers sold at $14 to $16 at New York. 
Receipts of bulls were very light at all markets, with prices 
ruling steady to slightly higher. Kosher beef ruled firm at 
generally steady prices under a good demand, while hinds and 
ribs from koshered cattle were weak at a wide range in prices. 


VEAL 


The demand for veal was not active, but fairly well sus- 
tained throughout the week. Better grades found the best out- 
let, with buyers paying premiums in some instances for 
selected kinds of choice grade. Prices closed steady to $1 
lower at Boston, and steady to $1 higher at New York. 


LAMB 
Despite light receipts, the lamb market had a weak under- 
tone, although prices fluctuated to only a slight extent, show- 
ing declines of around $1 in some instances. Heavy lambs and 
yearlings were sold at uneven prices, with a wide range, as 
most of the limited demand was for the lighter weights. 


MUTTON 


Moderate receipts of mutton found a limited demand, 
heavy fat kinds being particularly hard to move. A few light- 
weight wethers were sold at steady to slightly higher prices, 
but the supply of these was small. Boston closed weak to $2 
lower, New York steady, and Philadelphia steady to $1 higher. 

PORK : 


Receipts of pork cuts were only moderate, and, while 
weather conditions were favorable, a lack of demand and con- 
siderably lower prices prevailing at Chicago, as compared with 
eastern markets, made dealers reluctant to purchase except in 
small lots. Loins closed weak to $1 lower at Boston and Phila- 
delphia, and about steady at New York. 


STORAGE HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED 
MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen and 

cured meats on November 1, 1922, compared with Novem- 
ber 1, 1921, and the average holdings on November 1 for the 
last five years, as announced by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics (in pounds) : 








Nov. 1, 1922 Nov. 1, 1921 "heaaeee 

Frozen beef........... © 47,416,614 | 49,014,045 | 141,043,000 
*Cured beef.......... 19,866,819 14,471,896 26,796,000 
Lamb and mutton 3,475,486 6,840,223 15,314,000 
Frozen pork.......... 31,277,158 38,517,426 43,050,000 
*Dry salt pork...... 85,740,905 108,610,684 179,840,000 
*Pickled pork....... 278,148,962 212,527,735 226,623,000 
Miscellaneous....... 45,933,471 60,666,279 69,560,000 

i ctstinis -| 511,869,425 490,648,288 702,226,000 

EG os Sat holy 36,727,354 48,850,095 55,087,000 








*Cured and in process of cure. 
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CLOSING WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN 
DRESSED FRESH MEATS 


For Week Ending Friday, December 1, 1922 


BOSTON 
' BEEF LAMB AND MUTTON 

STEERS: LAMBS: 

Cs aoe, 1 ld $15.00-17.00 Ct cee yoereyet 
NI 2s week wee ce 11.00-14.00 ROI eid ccsceceaccnisaes 23.00-24.00 
INE Ais es 9.00-10.00 Medium .............. — 21.00-22.00 

COE i eects 19.00-20.00 

COWS: MUTTON: 

I ais ne 8.00-10.00 MONON scaceacnmteaaeten 11.00-12.00 

PRE bacco nee 7.00- 7.50 I iodo teas 10.00-11.00 

Common ...... akeedeaias 6.00- 6.50 COUR aoe 8.00-10.00 
NEW YORK 

STEERS: LAMBS: 

ee : $18.00-19.00 rey svseeeseeceneeeeeeennnne pee 
UIE “aplastucatseseamenscanenunsamain UU-20. 
OO psi eciat 14.00-17.00 iii 21.00-22.00 
Medium .....................- 12.00-13.00 Come oo 20.00-21.00 
Common ......................... 9.00-11.00 YEARLINGS: 
Gee on... BSS 
ens MI coe 16.00-18.00 
GG6G cine GE MUTTON: 
RUG chee 8.00- 9.00 CNG nna, See 
OS nik 7.00- 8.00 Medium ee 
FEEDSTUFFS 


DOLLAR RISE since last month is noted on cottonseed 
A products of 43 per cent protein content, which at the 
beginning of December were bringing $46 at Texas common 
points. Hay at Kansas City on December 6 was quoted at 
the following nominal prices: prairie—No. 1, $13 to $14; No. 
2, $11 to $12.50; No. 3, $9 to $10.50; packing, $8 to $9; alfalfa 
—select dairy, $25 to $25.50; choice, $24 to $24.50; No. 1, $22 
to $23.50; standard, $18 to $21.50; No. 2, $15 to $17.50; No. 
3, $13 to $14.50; timothy—No. 1, $16 to $16.50; standard, 
$14.50 to $15.50; No. 2, $13 to $14; No. 3, $10.50 to $12.50; 
clover-mixed—light, $15.50 to $16; No. 1, $13 to $14.50; No. 
2, $10 to $12.50; clover—No. 1, $15.50 to $16.50; No. 2, $12 
to $15. 


Export of Argentine Meat to United States 


A telegram to an English news agency from Buenos Aires 
states that the minister of agriculture of Argentina is urging 
the export of Argentine chilled meat to the United States. 
He thinks that the margin between meat prices at Buenos Aires 
and those prevailing in the United States is sufficient to insure 
a profit. Both British and American shipping interests are 
said to be ready to co-operate in this enterprise. (A shipment 
of 160 tons of frozen meat from Argentina arrived in New 
York last month, consigned to a subsidiary of a Chicago pack- 
ing-house. It is reported that additional shipmerts are to 
follow.) 


Disease Wiping out Russia’s Live Stock 


It is not surprising to learn that all sorts of animal 
diseases are raging in Russia. Rinderpest (cattle plague) is 
said to be rampant in all provinces, having reduced the cattle 
population by two-thirds, and glanders is widespread among 
the horses. A French journal declares that Russian live stock 
is in danger of almost complete extinction. When it is re- 
membered that European Russia, within her pre-war bounda- 
ries, in 1914 had approximately 33,000,000 cattle, 37,000,000 
sheep, and 11,500,000 swine, it will be seen that such a condi- 
tion is not without ‘interest to the outside world. 
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PRESSING PROBLEMS OF THE PRODUCER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


RADE PROSPECTS AND CONDITIONS are little less 
hasan than a year ago. To some extent the farmer’s con- 
dition has improved, especially in the states of surplus corn 
production, where conversion of that grain into beef and pork 
has been highly profitable; but there is still a pronounced dis- 
parity between values of what the farmer produces and what 
he buys, which has restricted his purchasing capacity. In con- 
sequence, he is spending little money for machinery and none 
for improvements. The commodities he must have he buys 
with reluctance. His tax burden is heavy, with little or no 
prospect of relief. On the other hand, the industrial element 
in the cities, towns, and even in the small communities is ap- 
parently prosperous; this qualification being used because 
permanent industrial prosperity is impossible while an 
equilibrium between town and country ‘is lacking. Just how 
long mechanics will be able to pocket anywhere from $8 to $12 
per day, and railroad men to collect wages out of all proportion 
to farm earnings, is the economic problem of the moment. 
Obviously there must be a limit. 


Trans-Missouri Farmer in Deplorable Condition 


Milk-producers are reasonably affluent, and the southern 
cotton farmer is no longer making audible complaint; but that 
wheat production is unprofitable will not be disputed, and all 
over the trans-Missouri pastoral region agrarian conditions 
are deplorable. All this emphasizes need of adjustment, which 
the operation of natural law will doubtless render imperative 
as time works along. This country cannot continue to do 
business with one element of major importance prosperous and 
the other in the depths of depression. Labor will inevitably 
seek the most lucrative sphere, whereupon its lucrative char- 
acter will either be modified or disappear. 


Present Railroad Rates Confisecatory 


Such a transportation situation as now exists must be 
ephemeral. Rates are confiscatory in the case of bulky farm 
commodities, and little better in the case of live stock. Not 
only are rates confiscatory, but rail service has deteriorated to 
such an extent as to penalize live-stock producers severely. 
Loss on this account cannot even be approximated, but a 
typical incident will serve for illustration purposes. Robert 
R. Hammond ordered twenty cars on the Santa Fé Panhandle 
division on September 1, to move stock to his feed-lot in north- 
ern Illinois. On October 19 twelve cars were furnished and 
469 cattle loaded—nineteen days after the date scheduled. 
Late in November the rest of the consignment was still await- 
ing an opportunity to get on the rails. Discussing his experi- 
ence, Hammond said: 


“Freight charges on this consignment of cattle will ap- 
proximate $3,700; the loss sustained from bad service will not 
be less than $5,000; so that a cut of 10 per cent in rates, or 
$370, would have been a mere drop in the bucket compared with 


the damage sustained through bad service. Owing to delay 
in getting cars, these steers consumed grass on which I in- 
tended to winter 375 cows, necessitating moving the latter to 
Kansas. The point is that service is of paramount impor- 
tance, and that a reduction of even 25 per cent in rates—which 
is obviously impossible—would not compensate for the service, 
or lack of it, that has cost cattlemen so heavily this season.” 
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Transportation Service Woefully Inadequate 


Railroad service has degenerated to a point where it js 
the most potent live-stock supply-regulatory factor. Receipts 
at the primary markets under present conditions are just what 
the carriers see fit, or are able to handle. It is a demoralizing 
influence, for the reason that producers are without a definite 
idea of when they can get to market, and it is putting them ip 
a frame of mind where a sale at home, thus eliminating trans. 
portation risk, is considered good policy. That the live-stock 
industry cannot thrive, possibly cannot exist, without reason- 
ably good rail service is axiomatic. It is possible that the 
carriers will be equal to a better performance now that the 
heavy movement is over, but neither in executive nor in op- 
erating circles is live-stock traffic treated with respect, 
Train crews, and others with whom shippers come in personal 
contact, have assumed an attitude of studied insolence toward 
those identified with the industry, which merely aggravates 
service handicaps. 


Live Stock Bearing More Than Its Share 


With present high operating costs, the carriers must have 
adequate revenue, but a suspicion exists that live stock is bear- 
ing more than its adequate share of cost. Certain commodi- 
ties of high value and light weight have always had an advan- 
tage in this respect, by reason of organization and the influ- 
ence of those interested in them. What is needed is an intel- 
ligent readjustment of rail rates, by which each commodity 
could be made responsible for its proper share of carriage cost, 
based not on bulk, but on value. Rate-making has always 
been crude and far from scientific—a fact that sooner or later 
must be recognized. 


Financing Remains One Big Problem 


Financing the live-stock industry is still an unsolved prob- 
lem. War Finance Corporation operations are merely a make- 
shift, a plaster over the sore, and not to be regarded as a 
remedy for existing or prospective evils. So far as the feeder 
is concerned, the financial crisis has passed; but the western 
cattle industry must be provided with a permanent and scien- 
tific method of financing, or its rehabilitation will be impos- 
sible. Any such method must eliminate all possibility for 
speculation and its attendant evil—inflation. The old cattle- 
loan-company system has been found wanting, as its principal 
prop—the eastern investor—failed in a crisis that will always 
be susceptible of repetition; and, unless the financial basis of 
the industry is permanent, enforced liquidation at intervals 
will be unavoidable. It is not improbable that any such per- 
manent financing must have for its basis the cow, capable of 
raising a calf annually, and that the steer operator will be 
required either to do his own financing entirely or to provide 
a large share of the capital used. The period when a shoe- 
string operator could raise the purchase price of a drove of 
steers, pledge the cattle for pasture rent, and evade financial 
responsibility if the venture proved disastrous, has passed. 


Drastie Liquidation Fatal to West 


The close of the 1922 cattle-gathering season in the West 
marks a crisis in the history of an industry that has encoun- 
tered a larger share of disaster than of prosperity during the 
past twenty-five years. It has been another season of drastic 
liquidation, necessitated by the fact that it was pay-day for the 
cattleman. A Montana man, commenting on this fact, said: 


“We did not make a crop of beef in the Northwest this 
year, and our bankers gave us the logical advice to ship noth- 
ing but beef. However, in the next breath they told us that 
maturing obligations must be met. In this dilemma there was 
but one thing to do, and that was to order cars. Of course, 
Montana is not out of the cattle business, but many who con- 
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sidered that their permanent occupation a few years ago are 
out, with no prospect of getting back. As the industry is 
rehabilitated, it will be in the hands of a new generation.” 


A Typical Case from Texas 

In the Southwest a combination of adverse physical and 
financial conditions have played havoc with the business. 
What has happened in New Mexico and elsewhere in conse- 
quence of drought needs no recounting, as, in a general sense, 
it has been the subject of much newspaper copy. Men who 
have spent a lifetime in cattle-raising have lost their all. Here 
is a specific, but typical case: 

A west-Texas cattleman, hard-working and competent, 
had acquired 8,000 acres of pasture and a herd of 600 cows. 
The land was mortgaged to a local bank, the cows to a Chi- 
cago concern. He committed the indiscretion of borrowing 
money to buy both land and cattle, both of which have been 
subjected to serious depreciation during the past two years. 
His troubles culminated in foreclosure by the local bank early 
in October, prompting the Chicago concern to protect its inter- 
ests by taking over the cow herd. As a demand for 50 cents 
per month for pasture was made, the Chicago people con- 
cluded to avert further loss by closing out the herd, consider- 
ing themselves fortunate to get a bid of $22.50 per head from a 
local party. In this manner one experienced cowman was put 
out of business, and the incident may be multiplied indefinitely. 
In some cases speculation has been to blame, but in a majority 
of cases depreciation in values, aggravated by drought, has 
been the cause. Where land, or cattle, or both were acquired 
during the period of inflation, disaster was unavoidable. 


Packer Statement Awaited with Interest 


Results of 1922 packer operations will be awaited with 
interest. Possibly dividends will be earned, but Packingtown 
has lost the air of braggadocio on the subject of earnings that 
it wore for years. Possibly it is in the same mental attitude 
as the taxpayer who wore a suit of ragged clothes when inter- 
viewing the assessor, but there is a deep-seated conviction that 
the bonanza days of the packing industry have passed. Ever 
since the war the major concerns have had to contend with keen 
competition from an active coterie of killers on a less extensive 
scale—killers who have handled a considerable number of cat- 
tle, in addition to developing keen competition for hogs and 
sheep. This element has been the life of the market, and has 
discredited prediction that its career would be brief. There 
has been suspicious silence concerning the operations of the 
big packers in South America and Australasia, which is in 
striking contrast to the publicity on that score during and 
immediately after the war; creating, if not confirming, an 
impression that some of these Southern Hemisphere ventures 
have developed into liabilities. When 1922 statements are 
made, it is probable that the figures will not justify stock div- 
idends, although fixed charges and dividends paid have doubt- 
less been earned. 


Methods of Distribution Must Be Changed 


There is no perceptible improvement in the meat-distribu- 
tion situation. With increased cost both of conversion and of 
distribution, producers are being seriously penalized. Pack- 
ers are obdurate in their refusal to consider remedial meas- 
ures, ignoring a suggestion that establishing more direct con- 
nection between their coolers and consumers would be to their 
interest. Retail cost of meats bears no relation to wholesale 
prices, and there has been a marked tendency to increase the 
gap between what the retailer pays the packer and what he 
charges the consumer. Possibly the fault does not lie with the 
retailer, but is the penalty imposed by a system which is obvi- 
ously uneconomical. An Illinois cattle-feeder related an inci- 


dent in his experience the other day that illustrates this condi- 
tion. Shipping a drove of cattle to Chicago, he tried an ex- 
periment by retaining two for local slaughter. On these cattle 
he realized $22 per head more than on those sent to the market. 
He paid $2 per head for conversion into beef and $5 per head 
for peddling the product. Subsequently he discovered that 
part of one of the chucks, sold by his peddler to a local retailer 
at 10 cents per pound, had been sent to his home in the guise 
of a boned and rolled rib roast at 30 cents per pound—a profit 
of 200 per cent. 


Among the problems confronting live-stock producers is 
that of economical distribution; and it will not be solved unless 
the big packers change their attitude. On its solution depends 
that stimulation of meat consumption so vital to the welfare 
of the live-stock industry. 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS IN OCTOBER 


XPORTS OF MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS for the 

month of October and the ten months ended October, 
1922, as compared with the corresponding periods in 1921, 
were as below, according to data made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 


BEEF PRODUCTS 








(Pounds) 
Ten Months Ending 
. | October October 
Articles 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Beef, canned............ 199,022 562,372 2,307,140 5,733,890 
Beef, fresh................ 410,226 310,179 2,943,034 9,870,295 
Beef, pickled, etc.... 2,368,825 1,971,222 22,973,657 20,939,798 
Sere 8,469,542 8,328,334 92,388,612 114 478,650 
ORR ios 11,448,615 11,172,107 120,612,443 151,022,633 
PORK PRODUCTS 
(Pounds) 
Ten Months Ending 
October October 
Articles scala gga 1 silica ie aici at 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Pork, fresh............... 2,257,200 2,458,333 15,645,619 51,956,848 
Pork, pickled, ete...| 4,219,543 2,815,710 31,606,584 28,463,230 
Weis 28,849,896 | 23,600,814 276,182,195 378,347,474 
Hams and 
shoulders............... 22,090,140 12,110,375 238,220,458 200,059,254 
MG oad Os cel 66,332,524 56,885,933 626,032,794 752,544,655 
Neutral lard............. 1,762.447 1,184,210 16,503,739 21,699,336 
Sausage,canned....... 128,908 162,994 1,475,284 2,191,611 
*Lard compounds.. 1,502,686 4,026,338 14,134,111 41,627,982 
*Margarine............... 222,270 258,593 D2 ,900, 
GE ees 127,365,614 | 103,503,300 1,221,333,613 | 1,479,791,049 


*Includes vegetable fats prior te January 1, 1922. 


CANADIAN CATTLE CROSSING BORDER 


ANADIAN STOCKERS AND FEEDERS are continuing 
to cross the border in large numbers. At one northern 
point twenty-eight carloads were recently received in one week. 
The duty on these cattle was over $10,000. After deducting 
this heavy charge, they still netted one cent a pound more than 
they would have brought in Canada, it is declared. 
Co-operative pooling of cattle from the western provinces 
of Canada is being considered. The cattle, under this plan, 
are to be sorted and graded, and the best of them shipped to 
the Chicago market, if prices there seem to offer better returns 
than can be obtained at home. 


Unless coal reaches the bins shortly, the only place many 
Americans will be warm this winter will be under the collar.— 
Indianapolis Star. 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 
BY A. C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 
MELBOURNE, October 17, 1922. 


FURTHER CROP OF PROPOSALS, which have for their 
A object the uplift of the live-stock industry in Australia, 
have seen the light during the past month. Whether they are 
doomed to languish and die, as have so many previous ones, or 
develop into something really practical, time alone can prove. 
Perhaps the most important, and certainly the most far- 
reaching, was the scheme brought forward at a conference of 
graziers, packers, and state ministers, held in Melbourne the 
end of September. This, as approved by the majority of dele- 
gates, provides for the formation of two Federal Meat Councils 
and six State Meat Boards. First there would be a Minis- 
terial Council of Federal and State Ministers, whose duty it 
would be to formulate regulations, legislation, etc., bearing on 
the control of the industry, for submission to the respective 
governments. Next comes an Australian Meat Council, com- 
prising in all thirty members, of whom seven are to be gov- 
ernment officials, sixteen producers, and seven packers. The 
functions of this body would be practically unlimited, but 
would consist mainly of recommending legislation to the Min- 
isterial Council and carrying out propaganda work for the 
development of the frozen-meat export trade. The latter head- 
ing includes advertising Australian meat in Great Britain, etc., 
and sending delegations to “The East,” Britain, and Argentina 
with a view of getting first-hand information regarding the 
present markets and opening up new ones. The proposed state 
boards—one for each state—are to comprise ten members, of 
whom one would be a cabinet minister, six producers, and three 
packers. They would do preliminary work, and assist the 
Australian Council generally. 


It is proposed to raise funds to finance the boards and 
council by means of a compulsory levy on stock. It is in this 
connection that the chief weakness of the scheme lies. A com- 
pulsory levy cannot be made without legislative sanction being 
obtained from the state governments, and, while some would 
willingly pass the necessary acts, it is very doubtful if others 
would do so. To have freedom of action in some states, when 
the trade is controlled in others, would be obviously unfair to 
the controlled. However, the conference tackled the question 
in an optimistic spirit, and appointed a subcommittee to get 
matters in train, as though there were no difficulty confronting 
the scheme. This committee promptly approached the prime 
minister with a request for an advance of $250,000 to enable 

‘propaganda and development work to be commenced at once. 
The prime minister’s reply appears to have been wary. He is 
understood to have informed the subcommittee something to 
the effect that a relatively small amount was available, pro- 
vided some person or association would guarantee its refund, 
whether a levy was imposed or not. Pending that assurance 
being given, the proposals are hanging fire, although pre- 
liminary steps have been taken in some states to nominate 
members of the meat boards. 


Apart from the evident difficulty in financing the fore- 
going, the fact that the federal and state governments are to 
have such large representation on the Australian Meat Council 
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is viewed with considerable suspicion by a large proportion of 
producers. We had so much of government interference with 
trade during and after the war that the majority of cattle. 
and sheepmen would gladly suffer almost any ills rather than 
allow the governments to have any further say in their busi- 
ness. This feeling has led to a proposal being made that the 
British-Australian Wool Realization Association—the organi- 
zation that was formed some two years ago to realize the wool 
left over from the British government war-purchase scheme— 
be asked to assist. Under normal circumstances “Bawra,” as 
it is called for short, would complete its work in eighteen 
months’ time and be disbanded. The idea now is that it shall be 
turned into a sort of huge permanent co-operative concern, 
and its capital of $30,000,000—the result of wool realizations— 
utilized to assist primary producers wherever necessary. If 
this were carried out, it would certainly have the merit of cut- 
ting out all appeals to the government for financial assistance, 
and so do away with the excuse for government interference. 
The proposals so far are nebulous, but they will probably take 
shape within the next couple of months. A special meeting of 
shareholders of Bawra is being called toward the end of 
November, when a definite scheme will be submitted for con- 
sideration. 


Whatever these proposals may do for sheepmen, they are 
too late to help cattle-owners this season. The great bulk of 
those in the north will have to face the summer with empty 
cash-boxes and a hope that trade may be better next winter. 
The beef-packing season is to all intents and purposes finished, 
Borthwick and the Australian Meat Export Company (Swift) 
being the only firms operating now; and the number they are 
buying is small. Values for the relatively few fat bullocks 
that are being taken for local consumption in Queensland 
remain moderately firm at about $4.80 to $5 per 100 pounds. 
Stores and breeders are practically unsalable. The fact that 
a good deal of the north is dry is helping to depress the mar- 
ket. The dry belt covers a large section of Queensland, and 
extends to west New South Wales and north South Australia. 
Stock—sheep as well as cattle—on the spot there cannot in 
many cases be given away, let alone sold, for the simple reason 
that it is impossible to move it. Long stages of the stock routes 
are absolutely waterless. If rains do not come within the next 
month or so, losses must be heavy. 


Fat-stock values in the south of the commonwealth are 
easier than a month ago. This is the usual spring movement, 
resulting from the larger yardings. Packers are relieving the 
markets of the surplus lambs and sheep that are suitable for 
export purposes, and so keeping rates from slumping. 


The following are current quotations for fats, at per head, 
in the metropolitan sale-yards specified: Melbourne—prime 
bullocks, $69 to $72.50; extra-heavy ditto, $75 to $91.75; good 
average weights, $57.50 to $67.50; fat cows, $45 to $52.50; 
prime cross-bred wethers, $6.25 to $8.15; ditto ewes, $3.85 to 
$6; Merino wethers, $6.75 to $7.70; spring lambs, $5 to $6. 
Sydney—prime weighty bullocks, $70 to $75; extra ditto, to 
$81; medium ditto, $60 to $70; fat cows, to $44; prime cross- 
bred wethers, $6.25 to $6.75; ditto ewes, to $6; Merino wethers, 
$6.50 to $7.20; ditto ewes, to $5.90; fat lambs, $5 to $6. Bris- 
bane—prime bullocks for the best local trade, $40 to $50; extra- 
heavy ditto, to $65; mediums, $30 to $39; fat cows, $20 to $30. 

Live-stock conditions in New Zealand are about normal. 
There has been an excellent lambing right through the 
dominion, and all classes of animals are reported to have wit- 
tered well, on the whole. The season being later there than in 
Australia, the spring drop in values is not yet much in evidence. 
As a matter of fact, the markets were firm, and tending up 
rather than down, when the last mail advice left. 
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Exports of frozen meat from Australia to the United 
Kingdom for the three months ended September 30, 1922, 
totaled 451,000 quarters of beef and 236,000 carcasses of mut- 
ton and lamb; to other ports, 117,000 quarters of beef and 42,- 
00 carcasses of mutton and lamb. Included under the latter 
heading are some 83,000 quarters of beef and 11,000 carcasses 
of mutton shipped to Hamburg, 7,000 quarters of beef to Havre, 
and 1,500 to Rotterdam. Exports from New Zealand to Great 
Britain during the last quarter were 140,000 quarters of beef, 
505,000 carcasses of mutton, and 1,164,000 carcasses of lamb. 


ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 
BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LoNnDON, November 17, 1922. 


HE FAT-STOCK MARKETS of Great Britain have been 

fairly well supplied during the recent period, when the 
grazing season is in its last stages. This is generally so as re- 
gards cattle, but sheep have shown marked reductions in sev- 
eral quarters. Fat cattle have revealed a better quality more 
recently, but trade has been fairly quiet, and the average 
rates for first- and second-quality cattle are $2.98 and $2.56 
per 14 pounds, respectively (reckoning $4.50=£1), as com- 
pared with 5 cents dearer only a week ago. The rather shorter 
offerings of sheep have kept prices firm, the average rate for 
first-quality Downs and cross-breds being 33% cents per pound, 
while ewes average 21 cents. 


Larger numbers of Irish store cattle have lately been 
coming over to feeders in Great Britain, at comparatively 
cheap rates, and it is to be noted that for the first ten months 
of this year the total receipts of Irish cattle of all classes 
have amounted to 750,000 head, as compared with 500,000 
head in the same period of last year. Store-cattle imports have 
increased 150,000, and fat-cattle imports 60,000. A feature 
of this heavier importation of store stock is that prices, on 
the whole, have not receded because of the quantity dealt in, 
and feeders apparently are confident of the markets ahead, 
irrespective of the fact that fat cattle have cheapened in 
South America, and are also very low-priced in Australia. 


In connection with the arrangements which are in course 
of progress with reference to the importation of-store cattle 
from Canada, it is likely that South Africa and other parts 
of the world will be seeking for an opening to this market, 
and, in view of this, strong representations are being made 
that the removal of the embargo should be strictly limited to 
Canada. As a matter of fact, those who were so strongly 
opposing the removal of the embargo do not seem to be greatly 
afflicted by the decision later arrived at. They profess to be 
not concerned greatly, inasmuch as no great trade is likely to 
supervene from Canada—at least, that is their opinion. The 
Argentine is apparently another competitor for this permis- 
sion to import on the hoof; but it is felt in most quarters that 
the foot-and-mouth disease recently prevalent in the Plate 
country should bar any possibility of this. 


As regards the present condition of the meat trade of this 
country, the autumn season has not seen a revival of demand 
customary with the advent of colder weather. The reason 
for this remains rather a mystery, as the slow trade moving 
is coincident with quite short supplies—at any rate, as far as 
imported meat is concerned. 


Frozen meat is, however, still a dear article, and the confi- 
dence that it will remain so is evidenced by the extraordinary 
Prices which have been asked and given for next season’s 
shipments of frozen lamb. New Zealand producers have, in 
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many cases, received 25 cents per pound c. i. f. for December 
and January shipments, and if this meat is not retailed out 
to the consumer at correspondingly high prices, many import- 
ers will be very big losers. 

Since midsummer there has been a very poorly supplied 
market as regards the current season’s supplies of frozen 
meat, and now that all of the older frozen-meat remainders 
have been cleared right out of the way, the position is a 
simpler one for the trade ahead. The big public cold stores 
of the country are seriously feeling the difference, as for the 
last three or four years they have been crowded to the doors 
with surplus supplies. This is a position now changed, and it 
looks as if, in order to keep up market prices next season, 
producers in Australasia were going to be very careful in reg- 
ulating their shipments to a nicety, so as not to have a glut 
of supply on any single occasion, if at all practicable. 

New Zealand, of course, stands in a fair way to realize 
this, as all her producers are now working under a national 
Meat-Producers’ Board, the vice-chairman of which, J. S. 
Jessep, has been in this country, investigating market condi- 
tions and making arrangements for action next season. It 
seems extremely unlikely that there will be any compulsory 
pool formed of New Zealand meat for export, but some regu- 
lation will nevertheless be attempted. So far as abolition of 
multiple marks is concerned, the handling of the meat will 
be simplified and improved, and good should result. It has 
also been decided, in spite of protest from the trade in Great 
Britain, that all New Zealand lambs exported next season 
shall have their kidneys and kidney fat left intact in the car- 
cass, as this will save the producers the cost of removal and 
boxing, and incidentally secure a higher price for what was sold 
as fat and offal before. It is not at all unlikely that present 
and subsequent protests from the retail trade in this country 
will convince New Zealanders that this change is a foolish one, 
likely to prejudice the best interests of the New Zealand meat 
on the market which gives it the finest premium in the world. 

Australia is making a fairly big shipment of 1,250,000 lamb 
carcasses during the next three months, and is also putting 
out a great effort to lift the standard of her marketing ar- 
rangements in Great Britain more to the level of the New 
Zealand trade, to which she at present stands as a poor second 
in this country. She is not, however, favored this year with a 
good climatic season for her meat, such as she realized last 
year, when the condition of her meat was wonderfully good. 


LIVE STOCK IN URUGUAY 


HE RAPID STRIDES being made by certain countries of 
South America in developing their live-stock industry ren- 
der a more accurate knowledge of conditions there of increasing 
importance to stockmen in the United States. For the 
purpose of gaining first-hand information, with special refer- 
ence to the possibilities of enlarging our export trade in breed- 
ing animals, the Department of Agriculture, as we have previ- 
ously mentioned, has on several occasions sent representatives 
to South America. In Department Circular 228, “The Live- 
Stock Industry in South America,” L. B. Burk, of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, and E. Z. Russell, of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, have set down their observations on a tour 
of investigation embracing Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, and 
Chile. From their preliminary report we have already sum- 
marized their impressions of Argentina (see THE Propucsr for 
March, 1922). Below we quote in part their account of what 
they saw in Uruguay: 
At the present time cattle- and sheep-raising is the prin- 


cipal industry in Uruguay. Only a limited number of hogs are 
produced—probably because of the fact that corn and other 
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feeds essential to profitable pork production are more or less 
uncertain crops. Corn has never been extensively produced 
because of the lack of rainfall at the proper time, the periodical 
appearance of grasshoppers or locusts, and the crude methods 
of planting and cultivation. In a large part of the country the 
soil is closely underlain with rock, which prevents the storing 
of moisture in the subsoil. The last census, taken in 1916, 
shows the following numbers of live stock in Uruguay: cattle, 
7,802,446; sheep, 11,472,852; hogs, 303,958. 

Hogs are not grown extensively in Uruguay. The breeds 
most commonly seen are Berkshires and Middle White York- 
shires. There are also a few Duroc-Jerseys and Poland-Chinas. 
Hog cholera, tuberculosis, and foot-and-mouth disease are the 
chief diseases encountered. It seems doubtful whether Uru- 
guay will ever become an important hog-raising country. 

On the very large ranches large herds of cattle and sheep 
graze together. The grass remains green practically through- 
out the year, and other feeding is seldom necessary. Many 
breeders who produce range bulls for sale sow oats for winter 
and early spring grazing, so that their bulls will make a good 
growth and be in good condition for sale day. 

The beef breeds rank in numbers about as follows: Here- 
ford, Native, Shorthorn, Aberdeen-Angus, Polled Hereford, 
and Polled Shorthorn. The number of Herefords is much 
larger than that of any other breed. The Native—a reddish- 
cream-colored or black animal—is a very large breed, which 
crosses well with the Hereford, Aberdeen-Angus, and Short- 
horn, and at the age of three years makes excellent beef. 

There are rather striking differences in type between 
North American cattle and those found in Uruguay. Most of 
the bulls seen in Uruguay were a trifle larger, longer in body, 
leg, and neck, and rather plain in the head. They lacked the 
compactness, short leg, and early-maturing qualities of North 
American cattle. The type of cow, however, was similar to 
that seen in the United States. Uruguay was visited during a 
period of drought, and many of the cattle were very thin. {[t 
was noticeable, however, that the compact, deep-bodied animals 
withstood the drought much better than the rangy type. This 
fact, together with the earlier-maturing qualities and greater 
hardiness which usually enable North American cattle to with- 
stand the tick fever with fewer losses, is causing many Uru- 
— breeders to look to the United States for their breeding 
stock. 

A good many ranchmen own a herd of pure-bred cattle, 
and some own several. In addition, they usually have a herd 
of high-class grade animals, which are really pure-bred, but 
cannot be registered, and frequently another herd of lower- 
grade animals, from which steers are produced. If the bulls 
from the high-grade herd are well marked, they are given extra 
attention and sold into Brazil for breeding purposes. 

Both American- and English-bred cattle were seen on a 
few ranches. These places were visited in the spring after a 
rather severe winter, and almost invariably the American-bred 
cattle were in better flesh than the English animals found in 
the same pasture. Several ranchmen expressed a preference 
for American-bred bulls. Some of them seem to have had the 
impression that the English-type bull is more desirable because 
it is larger, but they are learning that the compact, short- 
legged American animal is very heavy in proportion to its 
appearance. 

It seems probable that crossing Native cows with Amer- 
ican-bred bulls would produce an animal that would mature 
earlier and feed better through the winter. 

At present tick fever and the foot-and-mouth disease are 
the two greatest problems facing the breeder in Uruguay. 
Many breeders believe that the presence of the tick is not 
entirely a misfortune, because their principal market is in 
Brazil, which is a tick country, and in order to dispose of their 
bulls profitably the stock must be immune to tick fever. 

Foot-and-mouth disease is also a great menace to the live- 
stock industry in Uruguay. It occurs once, and sometimes 
twice, each year. Sometimes it is very light, and comes at a 
time when the calves are large enough to go through it with 
only slight loss. Of course, this disease always causes consid- 
erable loss in flesh, but, since the cattle fatten quickly on the 
cheap grass, the loss is not considered serious. On the other 
hand, if the disease comes at calving time or just before a sale 
or show, when the animals have been given extra attention and 
high-priced feed for a considerable time, the loss is heavy. 

Despite these adverse conditions, the Uruguayan stockman 
is making a great success of his business. 

Specialized dairying has not been developed to any great 
extent, but since conditions are such as to make it a profitable 


business, it will doubtless become more important as the popu. 
lation increases. A few Holstein-Friesians have been importeg 
from the United States and the Netherlands, and are giving 
splendid results. Jerseys, Guernseys, and Ayrshires are not 
used extensively. 

The sheep industry is very important in Uruguay. The 
sheep graze on the pastures with cattle. On some ranches jt 
is estimated that the wool clip, lamb crop, and increase jy 
weight of the wethers practically pay the running expenses of 
a leaving returns from the cattle operations as net 
profit. 

The most popular breeds are the Lincoln and Romney 
Marsh, with a few Shropshires, Hampshires, and Rasibouilien 
The Lincoln and Romney Marsh are preferred because they 
graze satisfactorily with cattle, are of the large, hardy mutton 
type, and with a little attention raise about 85 per cent of the 
lambs dropped each year. Both breeds, however, produce 
rather coarse wool. Since the price of coarse wool has been 
very low for some time, some ranchmen have been crossing 
their coarse-wool ewes with Rambouillet and Merino rams, jn 
order to produce a finer fleece. This has already caused con. 
siderable demand for Rambouillet rams, and it seems probable 
that this demand will increase. Sheep as well as cattle are 
affected by foot-and-mouth disease, but losses among sheep are 
seldom so great as in the case of cattle. 

_._ Many breeders are of the opinion that considerable trade 
will develop between the United States and Uruguay when the 
rate of exchange returns to normal, especially if the cattle can 
be immunized. Uruguayan live-stock breeders seem to be 
especially alert regarding their business and are striving con- 
tinually to Improve their herds. They have excellent stock 
and doubtless will continue to sell a large number of breeding 
animals into Brazil. Just now the demand appears to be for 
Hereford, Shorthorn, and Aberdeen-Angus cattle, a few Poland. 
ee and Duroc-Jersey hogs, and Rambouillet rams. 

_ It is very doubtful whether many breeders will come t¢ 
United States to buy their stock. European countries one 
a practice to take their stock to Montevideo for sale. Under 
this arrangement it is comparatively easy for the Uruguayan 
breeder to visit the auctions and select his stock. Naturally 
he would much rather make his purchases in this way than to 
buy from the United States and spend considerable money and 
time in getting the animals home, even if the stock obtained 
is not quite so good. For this reason it may be necessary, in 
the development of trade between the United States and Uru. 
guay, to send animals to that country to be sold at auction 
Only animals that are in good flesh should be shipped. 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


Argentine Wheat Crop Large 
Argentina’s wheat harvest for the season 1922-23 is esti- 


mated at 215,320,000 bushels, as compared with 180,641,000 
bushels in 1920-21. 


Heavy Canadian Grain Movement 
Canadian crop movements during the past two months are 


said to have broken all existing records. The quality of the 
new wheat and rye is high. This increased movement is the 
result of a brisk demand for grain of all kinds both for home 
requirements and for export. 


Argentine-German Meat Exchange 

The much-discussed German syndicate for the exporta- 
tion of Argentine meat to Germany seems at last to have got 
down to a working basis. The organization of an export com- 
pany has been completed at Buenos Aires, with a provisional 
capital of 1,000,000 pesos, which may be increased to 10, 
000,000. The new company will have at its disposal the 
refrigerated steamers of the Hamburg-America Line, which 
is one of the principal stockholders, and sales in Germany will 
be made through the Meat Import Company of Hamburg, 
which will establish a chain of shops throughout Germany, 
Austria, and Czechoslovakia, and which already owns cold- 
storage warehouses in many important German cities. Ship- 
ments were to begin in November. 
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WESTERN LIVE-STOCK AND RANGE CONDITIONS 
ON NOVEMBER 1 


[Denver Office, Division of Crop and Live-Stock Estimates] 


GENERAL 

Rain and snow during October improved 
open ranges in six western states suffi- 
ciently to offset slight deterioration else- 
where. Average condition in seventeen 
range states was 81 per cent of normal, 
compared with 80 on October 1. The 
greatest improvement was in Texas, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Nevada, Washington, and 
California. Further improvement is to 
be expected from the snows and rains 
which have fallen since November 1. 

Condition of range cattle declined some- 
what during October, the average on 
November 1 being 82 per cent, compared 
with 89 on October 1. Heavy marketings 
had been general, due partly to scarcity 
of feed and partly to forced liquidation. 
Condition of sheep, on the other hand, 
was 93 per cent, or only slightly different 
from one month earlier. There was still 
a widespread demand for feeder lambs, 
although most of the feeder-producing 
states had already sold their surplus. 

Prices on the range for grass-fat steers, 
as quoted by stockmen, were from about 
$4 to $4.80 per 100 pounds in North 
Dakota, Oklahoma and Texas, and from 
$6 to $6.40 in Nebraska, Wyoming, and 
California. Stocker and feeder cattle 
ranged from $3.10 to $3.80 in North 
Dakota and Oklahoma, and generally from 
about $4.10 to $5.20 in the other range 
states. Lambs were quoted mostly at 
from 10 to 11%4 cents per pound, with 
quite a number of quotations up to 12 and 
cents. Breeding ewes ranged generally 
from $8 to $10 per head. 


STATE SUMMARIES 


Arizona.—Ranges on November 1 were 
very good, except in the eastern counties, 
where both ranges and live stock deterio- 
rated during October. The best feed con- 
ditions were in the northwest, and the 
worst in the southeastern section. Av- 
erage condition of ranges was 79 per cent, 
or 4 points below October. Cattle av- 
eraged 85 per cent, which was 2 points 
under October, and sheep 91, compared 
with 93 in October. It was thought that 
the total movement of cattle this season 
would reach 130,000, of which about 
100,000 would go outside of the state— 
mostly to California. The sheep move- 
ment was expected to reach 260,000 head, 
compared with 130,000 last year. 


California.—Range and pasture condi- 
tions improved 5 points during October, 
making an average on November 1 of 85 
per cent. Cattle, however, declined 10 
points, to 90 per cent. Average condition 
for sheep was 92. Good rains during 
October, together with temperatures suf- 
ficiently high to bring on rapid growth of 
grass, had improved the pastures. There 
was a shortage of fat cattle for killing, 
and it was expected that during the next 
five months the bulk of the killing cattle 
would come from outside of the state. 


Colorado.—Condition of the open range 
averaged 72 per cent, or 3 points under 
October. General snows had relieved the 
shortage of stock water. There was a 
scarcity of hay and feedstuffs in some dis- 
tricts, which will tend to cause further 
heavy marketing. Less stock will prob- 
ably be held through the winter than 
usual. Condition of cattle averaged 91 
per cent, the same as on October 1, while 
sheep averaged 90, or 2 points under 
October. 


Idaho.—Ranges averaged 82 per cent on 
November 1, compared with 86 on October 
1; while condition of cattle averaged 81. 
which was 4 points under October, and 
sheep 90, or only 1 point less than October. 
Hay supply and estimated consumption 
were practically balanced, and there was 
generally an optimistic feeling as to pro- 
spective marketing. 

Moxntana.— Ranges improved during 
October from 80 to 90 per cent. while 
cattle declined 1 point to 94 per cent, 
and sheep improved 2 points to 98 per 
cent. It was estimated that 93 per cent 
of the three- and four-year-old steers on 
hand, and 40 per cent of the two-year-olds, 
would be sold this season. Up to Novem- 
ber 1 shipments of cattle were 28 per 
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cent above the corresponding date last 
year, while shipments of sheep and lambs 
amounted to 98 per cent. The number of 
lambs on feed was estimated to be 15 pei 
cent less than one year ago. There was 
an active demand for sheep of all classes, 
and practically all the breeding stock was 
being held. Generally the state was well 
supplied with feed. 

Nebraska.—Ranges (located almost ex- 
clusively in the western half of the state) 
averaged 83 per cent, compared with 87 
one month earlier. In the sand-hill sec- 
tion plenty of rain early in the season 
made a fine growth of grass, and dry 
weather coming later cured it nicely. Else- 
where ranges were not in such good condi- 
tion. Feed supply was generally sufficient. 
Cattle condition was reported as 86 per 
cent—the same as on October 1. 


Nevada.—Cattle and feed were uni- 
formly good in winter-range sections. 
Average condition of range was 99 per 
cent, or 3 points above October, and of 
eattle 98, or 2 points under October. 
Lambs and old ewes were nearly all 
shipped out, and breeding stock was mov- 
ing to the deserts for the winter. 





New Mexico.—Condition of ranges av- 
eraged the same as one month earlier, in 
spite of improvement in some sections. 
Recent rains had furnished stock water 
and started growth of forage in some 
localities, but in others the drought had 
not yet been relieved. Average condition 
of cattle was reported at 60 per cent—the 
lowest of any of the range states. Plans 
had been made for moving 80,000 to 
100,000 cattle out of the state, but there 
had already been considerable losses from 
starvation. It was estimated that 25 per 
cent of the marketable cattle had been 
contracted for up to November 1. Condi- 
tion of sheep was reported at 80 per cent, 
and sheepmen expected to go through the 
winter with the greater part of their 
herds. There had been a strong demand 
for lambs, but the demand for other sheep 
had been light. 


North Dakota.—Ranges and pastures 
continued to furnish ample feed, except 
in the lower Red River valley, where win- 
ter feeding had begun. Average condition 
was 88 per cent, compared with 90 on 
October 1. Condition of both cattle and 
sheep had improved during October, cattle 
averaging 96 and sheep 97 per cent—an 
improvement in each case of 3 points. 

Oklahoma.—Pastures declined to 57 per 
cent, as compared with 60 one month 
earlier. Rains on the last two days of 
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October possibly did more harm than good 
to the dry pasture, in that they hastened 
decay. Grass pastures were practically 
all dry, but they ran high in food value. 
Pasture shortage was relieved to some ex- 
tent by grain stubble and corn-stalks. 
Owing to the late planting of wheat, pros- 
pects for wheat pasture were poor. Feed 
was scarce and high-priced. Many cattle 
were being marketed on account of lack of 
feed to carry them through the winter, 
and there will not be many cattle full-fed 
in the Osage district this year. Condition 
of cattle and sheep both declined during 
October, respective averages on November 
1 being 77 and 89 per cent. The number 
of fat cattle in the state on November 1 
was estimated at only 69 per cent of the 
number on hand a year ago. Grass-fat 
cattle were practically all sold. 


South Dakota.—Ranges and pastures, 
as well as the hay supply, were abundant 
and of excellent quality. Reports from 
some localities described the range as the 
best in forty years. Condition of open 
range was the same as on October 1 or 
101 per cent. Cattle averaged 102 per 
cent, or 2 points above October 1. 


Texas.—Ranges averaged 74 per cent on 
November 1, there being a slight improve- 
ment over the previous month, due to 
rather general rains near the close of 
October. Cattle generally were in just 
fair flesh, but not poor except in the dry 
sections of the west. In the state as a 
whole they entered the winter with pros- 
pects fairly good for passing through with- 
out severe losses. Prices were regarded 
as below cost of production. Nearly all 
steers were reported to be sold out of the 
north plains country. In the west prac- 
tically all the calf crop had been sold. 
Sheep ranges were short, but had been 
improved by recent rains. In general, 
sheep will need but little feeding, and the 
prospects for remunerative prices next 
spring are thought to be favorable. 


Utah.—Range was very poor in the 
north-central counties and the eastern 
part of the Colorado basin, but unusually 
good in the southwest. Average condi- 
tion for the state was 83 per cent, com- 
pared with 88 the previous month. Cattle 
condition averaged 91 per cent, or 9 
points lower than on October 1, while con- 
dition of sheep was 100, or 10 points 
under October. Demand for stockers and 
feeders was very light. Sheep were on 
the deserts. with plenty of snow and feed. 
Very few were left in the flocks, except 
breeding ewes and ewe lambs. 


FOR SALE 
Good Sheep or Cattle 
Layout 


Price $25,000 
E. B. Graham, Grandview, Oregon 
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Washington.—Pastures west of the 
Cascade Mountains were in excellent con- 
dition, while rains had improved the dry 
pastures of the central and eastern coun- 
ties. Warm weather continuing until late 
in the fall had given alfalfa considerable 
growth after the third cutting of hay was 
removed. Average condition of ranges 
and pastures was 92 per cent—a remark- 
able increase over the 75 per cent for Octo- 
ber 1. Cattle also had improved in con- 
dition, the average on November 1 being 
93, compared with 80 in October; while 
sheep averaged 96, or 1 point above Octo- 
ber. Health of cattle was reported good, 
but flesh as only fair. Feed seemed plen- 
tiful in the beef-cattle districts. 

Wyoming.—Ranges improved to 83 per 
cent, compared with 76 on October 1. The 
best condition was in the northeastern, 
west-central, and southwestern portions, 
while in the southern and central parts 
relief from the drought during the fall 
and summer was not had until near the 
end of October. In the latter sections 
both ranges and feed were scant. For the 
state as a whole, however, the feed situ- 
ation was generally good. Lamb ship- 
ments will be lighter than last year, on 
account of the short lamb crop, and the 
act that more ewe lambs are being held, 
while the movement of older sheep will be 
about the same as last year. 


BIG-TYPE HOG FAVORITE IN UNITED 
STATES 


While there is no “best” breed of swine, 
within the different breeds the “big-type” 
hog is finding most favor in nearly all 
parts of the country, says E. Z. Russell, 
of the Department of Agriculture, in a 
recent Farmers’ Bulletin (No. 1263) en- 
titled “Breeds of Swine.” The bulletin, 
which is illustrated with photographs of 
all the leading, as well as of some of the 
minor, breeds found in the United States, 
gives a brief history of their origin and 
descriptions of their characteristics. The 
usual classification under “lard” and 
“bacon” types is followed. Under the first 
are included the Duroc-Jersey, Poland- 
China, Chester White, Berkshire, Hamp- 
shire, and Spotted Poland-China breeds. 
The Tamworth and Yorkshire, being the 
only breeds of the bacon type grown to 
any extent in this country, are the only 
ones dealt with under that category. 
The minor breeds given a place are the 
Mule-Foot, Large Black. Kentucky Red, 
Berkshire, Cheshire, Essex, and Victoria. 


The big-type animals, says the author, 
are found in all breeds, but are more 
numerous in some than in others. Owing 
to an increasing demand for cured hams 
and bacon of high quality, the type of 
hog becomes a matter of much importance. 
Hams weighing from 12 to 16 pounds are 
more likely to cure with high quality and 
flavor than those either lighter or heayv- 
ier. Neither hams nor bacon should carry 
excessive quantities of fat, but should be 
“well marbled.” The opportunity for pro- 
ducing meat of this character is greater 
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in the quickly grown big-type than in thp 
distinctly small-type hog. The most profit. 
able hog is the one that can be grown ty 
the required market weight in the shorteg 
time. Well-bred and well-fed animals of 
the right type will make the marke 
weight in from seven to ten months. The 
best market weight is generally from 175 
to 225 pounds, which in well-bred ayj. 
mals is attained at from seven to ten 
months. 


We quote below what is said by Mr 
Russell about the Duroc-Jersey hog, and 
in subsequent issues shall give his descrip. 
tions of the other principal breeds: 


DUROC-JERSEY 


“The Duroc-Jersey breed originated jn 
the northeastern section of the United 
States. It was derived from mating strains 
of red hogs developed in sections of New 
York and New Jersey. Those in New Jer. 
sey were originally called ‘Jersey Reds; 
those in New York are said to have been 
developed by a man who owned the noted 
stallion ‘Duroc,’ and people in that vicinity 
called the red hogs which this man wis 
breeding ‘Duroc’ hogs. Some years after 
the independent breeding of Durocs and 
Jersey Reds these hogs were intermingled 
in breeding, with the result that there was 
formed the breed known at the present 
time as ‘Duroc-Jersey.’ This breed is red 
in color, without admixture of any other 
colors. The popular color is referred to 
as cherry-red ; some animals, however, are 
quite dark, while others are quite light. 
There is no recognizable difference in the 
feeding or other qualities among hogs of 
the different shades of color in this breed. 


“From its early history the Duroc-Jer- 
sey breed was noted for hardiness and 
prolificacy. It began to be quite popular 
in the United States at about the time 
Poland-China breeders were producing the 
small type of hogs, or so-called ‘hot 
bloods. This popularity had much to do 
with making the Duroc-Jersey breed as 
widespread as it is today. Animals of this 
breed had sufficient quality and hardiness 
to make them profitable to hog-growers. 
In type they are similar to big-type Poland. 
Chinas. The boars, when in show condi- 
tion, do not, as a rule, acquire quite s0 
much weight as those of the Poland-China 
breed. The legs are of medium length, 
with good bone. The sows are very pro- 
lific, and are good milkers and mothers. 
Duroc-Jerseys are good grazers, and are 
profitably adapted to following cattle in 
the feed-lots. 


“Pigs of this breed of good type attain 
a weight of 200 pounds at six months of 


age, and are capable of producing a greater | 


weight at a profit if market conditions 
justify their being fed for a longer time. 
The feet and bones of Duroc-Jersey hogs 
generally have good quality. Boars of the 
breed are massive, and have good length 
and depth, with good backs. In show con- 
dition they may attain a weight of 1,00 
pounds. In breeding condition aged boars 
generally weigh from 650 pounds up. 


“Duroc-Jersey sows generally are Up 
standing, having good depth with good 
backs, as well as good feet and legs. One 
seldom finds a sow of this breed cross 
fretful. In show condition, sows generally 
weigh from 600 to 700 pounds. In some 
instances a greater weight is reached. 
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IOWA FARMERS TO FEED NEW 
MEXICO CATTLE 

Co-operation in a beef-producing project 
sponsored by the Iowa Farm Credit Cor- 
poration has resulted in an arrangement 
by which one thousand head of New Mex- 
ico feeder cattle are to be finished for 
market in Iowa feed-lots. The contract 
under which the cattle will be handled, 
as outlined in Wallaces’ Farmer, provides 
that the New Mexico cattle-owners shall 
ship one- and two-year-old steers as soon 
as the car situation permits. The Iowa 
farmers who take the cattle agree to get 
them on a full corn feed as soon as prac- 
ticable, and to full-feed them for a period 
of from four to six months. As a return 
for his feed, the Iowa man will receive the 
market price on the gain in weight made 
by the steers in the feed-lot, plus two cents 
a pound on the average original weight at 
the New Mexico shipping-point. Trans- 
portation costs will be borne by the Iowa 
farmer, and the ranchman will assume 
the loss of animals from natural causes. 
The Iowa Farm Credit Corporation will 
receive two dollars per head on the cattle 
contracted for. 

If other Iowa farmers wish to feed 
cattle on these terms, and cars can be pro- 
cured to transport them, it is expected that 
this will be followed by similar contracts. 


WATCH OUT FOR HOG CHOLERA! 

Hog cholera is most prevalent during 
the fall months, warns the veterinary 
department of the Colorado Agricultural 
College. In herds that have not been im- 
munized the loss from cholera is almost 
100 per cent. Unimmunized hogs should 
not be shipped in. Experience has shown 
that safety rests only in the assumption 
that all stock-yards and stock-cars have 
been infected. Animals shipped in for 
breeding purposes, or stock hogs, should 
he given the serum treatment before they 
are started on their journey. If not im- 
munized, such hogs must positively be kept 
away from other hogs for at least twenty- 
one days after their arrival. 

When a hog staggers in walking, has a 
high temperature, and refuses to eat, he 
has symptoms strongly indicating cholera, 
and a veterinarian should be called at 
once. If the herd is treated with serum 
on the first day, the loss will be small; 
but if the disease is allowed to reach a 
large number of animals before the treat- 
ment is given, the loss will be very heavy 
—probably a half to two-thirds of the herd. 

Anti-hog-cholera serum is essentially a 
preventive, but, if administered in large 
doses at the very onset of the disease, it 
will save a few of the animals affected. 
Hogs that die from cholera should be 
buried deep and covered with lime, or, 
better still, burned. 
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Choose Useful Gifts 


The presentation of an article of wearing apparel to a man 
is in happy accord with the new spirit which demands prac- 
tical gifts rather than the useless knicknacks of other years. 
This season’s styles offer a wide variety of useful things for 
men that readily solve the problem of Christmas-giving. 
Make this an exceptional Christmas by giving him things 
that will add to the completeness of his daily wardrobe. 


Men’s Suits & Overcoats 


All-wool clothes give you better service, better style, better 
wear. It costs more to make clothes that way, but such 
clothes are cheaper for you. 


We have a Holiday Special of Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
Men’s and Young Men’s Suits, Reduced to $36.50. 


Do Your Holiday Shopping Here. 
Four Floors of Quality Apparel for Men, Women and Boys. 


= ad S 


he Store of Practical Gifts’ 


SIXTEENTH STREET AT STOUT, DENVER 
No transaction is complete until your satisfaction is complete 
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WAR ON PRAIRIE-DOGS IN WYOMING 


As the result of a recent drive in 
Niobrara County, Wyoming, it is estimated 
that not 100 live prairie-dogs are left on 
an area of about 25,000 acres which pre- 
viously was swarming with the rodents. 
The work was started in April on a strip 
of land thirteen miles long and three miles 
wide, twenty-two ranchers co-operating 
with the Biological Survey. Thirteen hun- 
dred. pounds of poison were distributed. 
The district Survey man returned the lat- 
ter part of May to direct the work, and 
again in September to check over the re- 
sults. The project covered an isolated 
part of a 250,000-acre “dog town.” 


IMPORTANCE OF DEHORNING AND 
CASTRATION 


Dehorning and castrating of cattle are 
dealt with in Bulletin 949, recently issued 
by the Department of Agriculture. De- 
horning, it is pointed out, makes it easier 
to handle cattle and insures each a more 
equal chance at the trough when placed 
in the feed-lot. It renders the animals 
less dangerous and prevents them from 
goring each other. Goring in transit in- 
creases shrinkage, injures the skin for 
commercial purposes, and leaves the flesh 
in a bruised condition, which naturally 
detracts from its value. 

Castration of bull calves not intended 
for sires is very important, says the bulle- 
tin. If such calves are allowed to run too 
long, they become troublesome, begin to 
look “staggy,” and lose the refinement de- 
sired in feeder steers. The quality of flesh 
obtained from the carcass of the steer is 
superior to that which would have been 
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obtained if the calf had been allowed to 
remain a bull. The operation removes in- 
ferior or scrub bulls from the herd and 
retains them for feeders. 


DON’T TRUST THE GENTLE BULL! 


Farmers who keep bulls might learn a 
valuable lesson from tiger-trainers, ad- 
monishes the Department of Agriculture. 
No man trusts a tiger until he (the tiger) 
is dead. A bull, although he uses an en- 
tirely different method, can do just as 
much damage as any animal in the zoo 
or in the jungle. He is more vicious and 
treacherous than most of them, and no 
man should trust him for a minute, no 
matter what his record for good behavior 
may have been. “Mean” bulls perhaps 
have killed fewer men than those con- 
sidered safe. 

There are few rural neighborhoods 
without a list of tragedies and near- 
tragedies resulting from putting trust in 
“perfectly gentle’ animals. Only a few 
weeks ago an employee of the Department 
of Agriculture, visiting in New York State, 
was so badly injured by a dairy bull, al- 
Ways considered gentle, that he died a 
short time afterwards. Had this bull been 
led on a staff attached to the ring in his 
nose, the tragedy could not have happened. 


TREATMENT FOR STOMACH WORMS 
IN SHEEP 


For several years the Department of 
Agriculture has been testing methods for 
the prevention of injury and loss from 
stomach worms in sheep. These parasites, 
which are particularly destructive to 
young lambs, are one of the most serious 
enemies with which the sheep-raiser has 
to contend. Following a careful study of 
the life-history of the worm, a practical 
and inexpensive treatment has been found 
that will prevent injury from this cause, 
according to officials of the department. 
This treatment is known as the “bluestone 
treatment.” If the sheepman will acquaint 
himself with the principal facts in the 
life-history of the stomach worm and 
apply the treatment in time, most of his 
losses will be avoided. Information as 
to this method of treatment may be ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, Washington D.C. Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 1150, “Parasites and Parasitic Diseases 
of Sheep,” is a valuable treatise on this 
subject. 


HINTS FOR STEER-FEEDERS 


“Keep steers full!” admonishes the 
Colorads Agricultural College. The feed 
eaten over and above mere maintenance is 
what puts on flesh, we are told. Nervous- 
ness, excitement, mud, discomfort, and 
injuries from horns of other steers all 
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increase maintenance 
reduce gains. 

Under conditions similar to those pre. 
vailing in Colorado, steers should be feq 
heavily on roughage and other cheap feeds 
at the start, saving the heaviest grain 
feeding for the last four to six weeks of 
the fattening period. 

Wise feeders watch costs carefully in 
buying feeds. It is not necessarily the 
best feeds, but the best feeds for the 
money that make profits. 

Make steers clean up the waste feeds 
on the farm. Straw, corn fodder, and 
beet-tops can best be marketed through 
steers, if used in proper combinations with 
other feeds. 

Where heavy corn rations are fed, a few 
hogs in the feed-lot may regain 10 per 
cent or more of the grain fed. 

It rarely pays to hold mature steers 
after they are finished. Every pound of 
grain put on after this point is reached 
involves a loss. 

With steers at 10 cents a pound, 1 per 
cent of unnecessary shrinkage in shipping 
means a loss of $20 to $24 per car. Bed 
ears well, fill them comfortably, and cut 
out feeds of excessive water content before 
shipping. 


requirement and 





WASHINGTON TO WIPE OUT 
TUBERCULOSIS 


Washington is expected to be the first 
state to make definite plans for wiping 
out all bovine tuberculosis within its bor- 
ders. In twenty of its twenty-nine coun- 
ties area-eradication work has already 
been conducted in co-operation with the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
A state-wide program has been planned, 
which will be presented to the legislature 
in January, and it is considered likely 
that sufficient money will be appropriated 
to make it possible, with the co-operation 
of the department on the present basis, 
to test all the cattle in the state within a 
reasonable time—probably two years. The 
light infection of the cattle herds in Wash- 
ington, and the fact that most of them 
already have been tested, make the out- 
look particularly promising. 


CUTTING MEAT PRICES 


A five-. ten-, and fifteen-cent meat-shop 
has been opened in Brooklyn—the first of 
fifty chain stores to be established there. 
It is announced that an attempt will be 
made to operate these stores on a profit of 
one-half cent a pound. The five-cent cuts 
will include soup bones, breast of veal or 
mutton, plate beef, and pigs’ feet. For 
ten cents patrons are offered veal chops, 
shoulders of veal, pot roast, flank steak, 
liver, and pigs’ tails. Those willing to g0 
as high as fifteen cents may have porter- 
house or sirloin steak, prime rib roast, 
round steak, bacon, or sausages. 
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THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


[Mabel Compton] 


[. CHRISTMAS TIME the old are young again for a day, the weak are strong, the 


sick are well, the sad are gay. The Christmas spirit is very “catching.” 


We are 


children with our children, thrilled by bright garlands and lights, eager to share our 
pleasures, touched by the smallest kindness sharing the burning curiosity over mys- 
terious packages, laughing at funny or pathetic little surprises. We rise to the occasion. 
For the moment a new life flows in our veins—and we say with our hearts instead of 


our lips: 


“Peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


It cannot be always holiday time; 


put, seeing the effect upon ourselves and our neighbors of good-will and good cheer and 
good fellowship, it is a wonder that more of us wouldn’t try to “keep it up.” 


ee 


CARE OF THE MOUTH 


An unclean mouth is a source of infec- 
tion for the entire body. Mouth hygiene 
plays a very important part in general 
health. A neglected mouth not only means 
the ugliness and pain of decayed teeth, 
but septic material is absorbed therefrom, 
poisoning the blood-stream and lowering 
the body’s vitality and resistance. Colds, 
quinsy, and tonsilitis are likely to be the 
result of mouth infections. The warmth 


Sand moisture of the mouth are partic- 


ularly favorable to the rapid growth of 
bacteria. The child whose mouth is kept 
sweet and clean has a much better chance 
of escaping the contagious childhood 
diseases. 


The baby’s mouth should be wiped out, 
after each feeding, with a piece of ab- 
sorbent cotton wet in a solution of boric 
acid. If this is done regularly, the gums 
will be much less irritated during the 
process of teething, saving the baby a 
good deal of pain and fretting. By the 
time the teeth are all through the mother 
should begin the use of a small brush, and 
the child be taught to use it himself as 
soon as possible. Let children have small 
brushes. The use by them of the same 
size brush as intended for adults is awk- 
ward and unsatisfactory, and likely to dis- 
courage its use. 


A good antiseptic tooth-powder or paste 
is helpful, but a thorough cleansing of the 
Whole mouth, if only with water, is the 
main thing. Common table salt is a very 
good dentifrice. Brush the gums well— 
gently at first, vigorously as they become 
hardened. Keep in mind the hidden 
crevices between the teeth. Gargle the 
throat. Don’t neglect to see your dentist 
occasionally—twice a year if possible. 


HUMIDITY : 

The air of most heated rooms does not 
contain enough moisture. Not only is this 
excessively dry air bad from the stand- 
point of health, but it makes a higher 
temperature necessary for comfort, there- 
by consuming more fuel in our heater or 
furnace. One is often surprised to find 
the thermometer at 72 degrees, and yet 
the room seems but fairly warm. Fill the 
room with fresh air, and put a small pan 
of water on the heater, a wet cloth on a 
radiator, or spray a little water into the 
air, and the room will seem as warm at 
68 or 69 degrees as it did before at 72, 
and be more comfortable. Also it will be 
more healthful. A constant deficiency of 
moisture in the air dries and irritates 
the membranes of nose and throat, mak- 
ing them highly susceptible to infection 
and a constant invitation to colds. 


MAKING UP FURS 


It is not really so difficult to make up 
one’s own fur scarf and muff, if one knows 
a little about the requirements and the 
proper procedure. If one has not the pelts 
already, the raw skins can be purchased 
of the furrier at a very modest price com- 
pared with the cost of finished pieces. 

A sharp-pointed knife will be needed, or 
a safety-razor blade, a good strong needle, 
linen thread, and a bit of chalk for mark- 
ing. A pattern should be cut from heavy 
paper, of the shape you wish. The skin 
should be stretched a bit by pulling, if it 
it is a new one. 

First lay the fur on a table, skin side 
up, place pattern on it, and trace with 
chalk the outline of the pattern. Then 
eut along this chalked line. Fur and pat- 
tern may be tacked to table or cutting- 
board to make even cutting more certain. 
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If piecing of the fur is necessary, take 
eare that the piece is put in to run the 
same way as the fur you are working on, 
and that it matches in length and shade 
of hair. The piece should be sewed in 
with over-and-over stitches on the skin 
side, being careful not to sew down any 
of the fur. 

Having the fur now the proper shape, 
the next step is to bind the edge with very 
narrow tape. Keep smooth and flat, but 
do not have it too tight, or the edge of the 
fur will pucker. 

For the lining, cut by the pattern a 
layer of flannel and a layer of lining silk 
or crepe, allowing an extra half-inch all 
around on the silk to turn under. Sew 
the two linings at once to the tape. See 
that the lining fits smoothly, but is not at 
all tight. A tight lining will draw the 
piece out of shape. When it is finished, 
dip a whisk-broom in clear water and 
brush thoroughly the way the fur goes, 
until all is evenly damp. When quite dry, 
give it a good dry brushing. 

The making of the muff is a compara- 
tively simple matter by using the same 
general treatment for cutting, binding, 
and sewing, and using a down foundation 
to put in between fur and lining. This can 
be bought at any department store. 


CHRISTMAS GOODIES 


Plum Pudding 


1 cup suet 1 cup sweet milk 
1cup N. O. molasses 1 cup seeded and 

3 cups flour shredded raisins 
114 teaspoons soda i1cup English walnut 
1 teaspoon cinnamon meats broken in 
% teaspoon cloves pieces 

1% teaspoon salt 


Pick tissue and stringy parts from suet; 
chop in chopping-bowl very fine; add mo- 
lasses ; sift together flour, soda, spices, and 
salt; add alternately with milk, reserving 
enough flour to dredge raisins and nut 
meats; mix well and turn into buttered 
molds. Steam 3 hours. Serve with hard 
sauce or hot fruit sauce. 


Candied Popeorn 


11% cups sugar or 
maple syrup 

1 tablespoon butter 
Boil sugar or syrup with butter and 

water until it spins a long thread; pour 

this on popcorn and, if desired, shape into 

balls. Candied nuts may be prepared in 

the same way. 


Pulled Molasses Candy 
1 cup molasses 


3 tablespoons water 
3 quarts popped corn 


¥% teaspoon cream of 


2 cups brown sugar tartar 

1 cup water 3 tablespoons butter 

3 tablespoons vine- 1% teaspoon bicarbon- 
gar ate of soda 


Put molasses, sugar, water, and vinegar 
into saucepan and stir; when boiling, add 
cream of tartar, and boil until very brittle 
when tested in cold water; add butter and 
soda, and pour on buttered platter. When 
cool enough to handle, butter hands and 
pull until light brown. Cut with scissors 
into small pieces. 
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THE FIR-TREE AND THE STAR 


[Evaleen Stein] 


T WAS EARLY SPRING. The lilac 
aoa syringa buds were swelling, and 
overhead the little leaves were making 
ready to burst through their wintry 
sheaths. Near the old-fashioned garden 
beside a big house the fresh turf had been 
cut away to make room for a little fir-tree. 
The children from the house had trooped 
out to watch the planting; for it was no 
ordinary tree. No, I will tell you some- 
thing wonderful about it: it had been a 
Christmas tree! But, unlike the little fir 
in Hans Andersen's beautiful story, when 
its Christmas glory had been stripped from 
it, it had not been sent to the garret to 
wither away among the cobwebs. That 
was because, when it had been brought 
from its forest home, it had been lifted 
from the ground, roots and all, so that it 
might be placed in a box of real earth; 
and thus it had lived through the winter, 
waiting ‘until spring to be planted out-of- 
doors. When this had been carefully done, 
and the little fir was left to itself, it looked 
wonderingly around. Presently it spread 
out its feathery boughs, murmuring with 
a sigh: “This is not at all like my forest 
home!” 

“No” said a tall pine growing not far 
away, “it is very different. I, too, came 
from a great, shadowy forest, such as I 
dare say yours was, and for long I was 
very homesick for it. But it is beautiful 
here, and I have grown quite content; and 
so will you, little one!” 

The fir spoke again: “How strange and 
bare those other trees look!’ And it 
stared at a maple and an apple- and a 
peach-tree near by. ‘When they were 
Christmas trees and their ornaments were 
put away, was their green taken off also?” 
For it had only known the evergreens of 
its own forest, 


The other trees laughed softly. “Wait, 
little fir,” they said, “and see what beauti- 
ful, new, leafy dresses we shall soon be 
wearing! But what do you mean about 
when we were ‘Christmas trees’? What 
are they?” 

The little fir was silent a moment with 
surprise. “Why,” it said, “I thought all 
trees were Christmas trees, as I was, when 
they were young.” 

“We do not understand you,” said the 


pine. “Tell us about it. 
is Christmas?” 

The little fir told all it had learned 
about Christmas and Santa Claus. The 
others listened in silence; then, “Go on 
with the story of what happened to your- 
self, little fir!’ said the pine. The fir-tree 
went on timidly: “When I was brought 
from my forest home into yonder house, I 
stood on a table, and the children, with 
their father’s and mother’s help, began to 
trim me.” 


But, first, what 


“Do you mean they cut off your dead 
branches and those you did not need?” 
asked the apple-tree. “They carefully go 
over me every autumn.” 


“Oh, no!” replied the fir. “I mean they 


began to trim me with gay, glittering 
things. First they garlanded me with 


strings of fluffy white popcorn.” 

“Are you quite sure it was not hoar- 
frost?” asked the pine. “We all wear 
beautiful garlands of it every winter.” 

“T think not,’ said the fir. “It was 
something the children held over the fire 
in a wire box. They called it corn, and 
it burst open, white as snow.” 

The pine shook its slender leaves. “No,” 
it said, “it could not have been hoarfrost ; 
for that melts in the sun.” 

“And they hung pink and white sugar 
apples and gold nuts on me” said the fir. 

“Are you sure they did not grow on 
you?” asked the apple-tree, perplexed. ‘I 
have wonderful red apples hanging on my 
boughs every year, too. Perhaps you are 
an apple- or a nut-tree—though you do 
not look like either,” it added, staring at 
the little fir. “And, besides, I do not see 
how you could be both.” And the apple- 
tree paused in bewilderment. 

“And they tied on me gay papers full of 
sugar plums,” went on the fir. 

“Dear, dear!” broke in the apple-tree 
again. “Can it be you are, after all, a 
plum-tree?”’ And it stared again, more 
and more perplexed. 

“But strangest of all,” said the fir, 
“were the little red candles they fastened 
on me.” 

“Were they a fruit or a kind of flower?” 
inquired the peach-tree, that had been 
listening in amazement. “We have never 
seen candles.” 
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“Neither,” said the fir, growing a pj 
proud of all its knowledge. “I will tg 
you more of them presently. Then UD on 
my very tip shone a wonderful golden 
star.” 

“We know what stars are,” said the 
other trees. “We watch them twinkling 
all night long.” 

The little fir had known little about 
stars, as in the great forest where it grey 
the tall pine and hemlock boughs haq 
woven so thick a canopy above that jt 
could scarcely see the sky. So, “My star 
was wonderfully large and bright,” jt 
said; “and then someone flung over yo 
handfuls of the loveliest, shimmering ¢o}. 
webs, all of gold and silver; and every. 
body said how beautiful I looked,” the 
little fir could not help adding, with a goft 
rustling of its boughs. 

The other trees smiled indulgently, and 
the maple said: “We know what cobwebs 
are, too; only the spiders, who sometimes 
hang them on our branches, do not spin 
gold and silver ones. But often in autumn 
shimmering white gossamers come float- 
ing through the air and tangle round our 
leaves. They are really quite beautiful.” 

But the little fir went on: “The chil- 
dren were sent off to bed, and when they 
were sound asleep I heard a jingling of 
sleigh-bells; and the next thing I knew 
the funny old man in a red coat—it was 
the Santa Claus I told you of—came 
tumbling down the chimney and _ loaded 
me with parcels of playthings. He hur 
ried off as quickly as he had come. Christ- 
mas morning everybody flocked in to see 
me, and they touched my red candles, and 
suddenly each was tipped with a shining 
flame that gleamed like the golden star on 
my own tip. The children danced and 
sang around me, and opened their parcels, 
and laughed and played, and everyone was 
very happy.” 

“When did they take off your orna- 
ments?” asked the pine. 

“The next day,” replied the fir ‘all my 
beautiful things were put away; and I 
have not seen them since.” 

All day long the other trees were busy 
talking over the strange story of the little 
fir, which on its part was obliged to 


answer many more questions. Toward 
twilight its boughs began to whisper 
drowsily. But, by and by, the evening star 


shone out large and lovely; and the little 
fir-tree, glimpsing it, waked up, crying 
out: “Oh, see, see! There is my golden 
star!” And it strove with all its might 
to reach up its topmost bough, so it might 
receive it once more. 

Again the other trees laughed softly. 
“Little one,” they said, “that star is high 
up in the sky; and look, there are thou- 
sands more beginning to twinkle! We 
have watched them shining there night 
after night as far back as we can remell 
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per, and no one has ever taken them down. 
You can never reach them.” 

“But surely, surely,” said the fir eager- 
ly, “they must all have come from Christ- 
mas trees. And I am quite certain that 
pright, glorious one yonder is my very own. 
It does not look so far away!” And again 
it reached its soft, rustling boughs toward 
it. 

That was long ago. The children who 
had danced around the little fir grew up, 
and one by one left the big house and went 
out to make homes of their own. And still 
the fir looked wistfully toward the great, 
glowing star. Year by year it had lifted 
its feathery tip higher and higher, trying 
to reach it. And, though it had never suc- 
ceeded in winning it, as it had hoped, its 
constant striving had made it grow so 
straight and beautiful that everyone who 
saw it said: “What a tall, handsome fir- 
tree! It is the finest we have ever seen.” 
And the fir would rustle its boughs with 
a little murmuring sound, half happy, half 
sad, and whisper to itself: “Perhaps some 
day, after all, I shall touch the star!” 


CHRISTMAS DAY 
[Evaleen Stein] 
Little children, kneel and pray 


To the Baby in the hay, 
Who was born on Christmas Day. 


THE PRODUCER 


Pray that in His close caress 
He may cherish you, and bless 
Every heart with holiness. 


Pray He keep your souls as white 
As the starry snowflakes bright 
Glistening in the morning light. 


Then rejoice and laugh and sing 
With your pretty toys, and bring 
Gladness to the Baby King. 


THE SPICE-BOX 


Amenities.—Rastus and Mose were hav- 
ing a heated argument. In reply to some 
remark of Rastus, Mose said: 

“Guess I know, niggah! 
think I’se got any brains?” 

“Huh!” Rastus replied. ‘“Niggah, if 
brains were dynamite, you couldn’t blow 
off your hat!’—Labor Clarion. 


Don’t you 


All in the Point of View.—‘“Don’t you 
want to buy a bicycle to ride around your 
farm?’ asked the hardware clerk as he 
wrapped up the nails. “‘They’re cheap now. 
I can sell you a first-class one for $35.” 

“Td rather put $35 in a cow,” replied 
the farmer. 

“But think,’ persisted the clerk, “how 
foolish you’d look riding around on a 
cow !” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the farmer, 
stroking his chin. “No more foolish, I 
guess, than I would milkin’ a bicycle.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 
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Temperance.—The vicar of a London 
church was asked not long ago to preach 
a special sermon on temperance. After 
announcing this request, he continued: 

“There are only two drinks mentioned 
in the Book of Psalms. ‘One is wine, that 
maketh glad the heart of man. The other 
is water, with which the wild asses quench 
their thirst. You can take your choice.”— 
Judge. 





Use for a Horse——A township trustee 
sent a physician to render service to an 
indigent family. The physician noticed 
an emaciated horse in a ramshackle shed 
and asked: 

“What use have you for a horse?” 

“We use him to go out into the country 
and haul in hay for him,” replied the 
head of the household.—Journal of Amer- 
ican Medical Association. 





A Double Scoop.—‘Yesterday we were 
the first newspaper to publish the death 
of John J. Parker. Today we are the first 
to deny the report. The Morning Bugle is 
always in the lead.”—Western Exchange. 


Wised Up a _ Bit.—Burrows—“Sorry, 
old chap, but I am looking for a little 
financial succor again.” 

Bangs—“You'll have to hunt further. 
I am not the little financial sucker I used 
to be.”—Lawyer and Banker. 





The Power of Love—Captain (sharp- 
ly)—“Button up that coat!” 

Married Recruit (absently)—‘“Yes, my 
dear !”—Alleghany Campus. 








The Seattle Union Stock Yards 


Ship Your Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, 
Lambs and Calves to Us 


SEATTLE UNION STOCK YARDS 


SEATTLE, U.S. A. 





_ The Best Market on the 


Pacific Coast 





























































The Year Around Red “W” Brands 


#& Digester Tankage \%, 
woesnet | and Meat Scraps /f 


contribute to prosperity 


@The brood sow needs tankage to produce 

stronger pigs and to feed them well. It 

keeps a sow’s appetite normal and prevents 
RED YY srano her eating her pigs and your chickens. 


Weanli i d tank f ter | : 
DIGESTER || SMeuuing pen not taniare fr rete MEAT _ | 
TAN KAGE @Hogs for marketing need tankage for 2 


(MEAT MEAL) 0 a of bone and muscle and quicker FOR POULTRY 
nish. 
MANUFACTURED BY @ These are facts that make tankage essen- 
tial at all times, and especially during 
the summer. If your supply is low, order ” 
Red “W.” There is none better. Don’tbe 2 = 
without it. ela 


& 


UGGESTION: RED “W” Meat 
Scraps is a popular seller. It 
increases egg production. It will 
pay you to order at least one ton in 
your next car with tankage. Write 
us for combination — proposition. 


= ae 
‘WILSON & Co. 


KANSAS CITY, KAN. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR. NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
ALBERT LEE, MINN. BALTIMORE, MD. 


CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 
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THE “MEDICINE BOW” OUR NEW STRAIGHT HEEL BOOT 


OUR LATEST 7\,-in. The heel breast is set a full inch in 
COWBOY Crown front of the side seam, forcing the rid- 
HAT $6.50 er’s foot forward in the stirrup, making 
an easier riding boot. This boot has a 
very heavy built-up shank. Quality 
black chrome veal, fancy stitch. A new 

. boot value. 


Come to 
The National Western 
Silk-Lined—5%4-in. Brim Stock Show 


No. 83-101—The “Medicine Bow” is our Denver, Colorado 
latest hat creation. A large hat of excel- 
lent XXX Nutria quality, selling at a pre- January 13 to 20 
war price. Each hat has a fancy silk lin- 
ing. Crown is 7% inches high, brim 5 Visit Our Booth in the Stadium 


inches wide. Broad silk band with binding wing Our Li 
to match. Three colors: Sand, with band Showing ’ Lines of 


and binding to match; Seal Brown, with 
band and binding to match; and Seal STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


Brown, with Sand-Colored band 
and binding. Price $6.50 


NO RUN-OVER COUNTERS 


No. 91-355—Our New Boot with 
We Prepay Transporta- several features thit appeal to 
. 9 the rider. The heel is built with 
tion on Stockmen’s Brag oa a — line to correct 
: D & ‘ e tendency of the average rider 
Supplies to run over the counter, the in- 

side of the heel 

DENVER, COLORADO slopes in 


Los Angeles, the Wonder City 


cordially invites all members of the American National Live Stock 
Association to attend the annual gathering in January. 


Come to this beautiful metropolis, which in 1922 erected a new 
building every fourteen minutes, and see a vast workshop in a 
garden. In this enormous building program of $120,000,000 was 
included a new stock-yards designed to develop to the ultimate 
this great industry of the glowing Southwest. 


The convention of the live-stock men will have the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, and you will be 
extended a real western welcome. 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE: 

George E. Feagans A. E. Nichols 
George E. Platt Hubbard Russell 
Charles Campbell J. A. McNaughton 
George P. Clements F. Hauser 
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